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LHTTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 

M c ixhington , October 7, 191b. 

Sir: AAere it possible to print for distribution among those who 
nre directly interested in education, a complete account of al) the 
education exhibits of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, a 
distinct service might thereby be rendered to the can so of education. 
But this bureau has no funds with which to have such a report com- 
piled. nor are there funds available for printing it if it were com- 
piled. I have, however, caused two brief reports to Ik* made of some 
of the most interesting features of these exhibits; a brief general 
statement of the nature, purpose, and most striking features of the 
several exhibits, by W. Carson Ryan, ji\, editor in this bureau, 
and a more detailed report of the exhibits in agricultural education 
and rural schools, by Harold W. Foght, the bureau's* specialist in 
rural; school practice. Those who read these* two reports will have a 
fairly good idea of the meaning of these exhibits. I recommend that 
botli be published* ns bulletins .of the Bureap of Education, and T am 
transmitting herewith the second of tjjese reports for that purpose. 

Claxton, 
Cowiviiesioner. 


Respectfully* submitted. 
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PREFACE 


This bulletin was prepared* to indicate recent progress in rural life 
ami education as disclosed by the educational exhibits at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition of 1915. The discussion includes (1) the gen- 
eral phases of progress in rural education, and (2)“ advancement 
in its more specific agricultural phases. Little attempt has been 
made to present the subject in a systematic way, either by kinds of 
^schools or hv school subjects, as the comparatively small number of 
organized State educational exhibits made such an arrangement 
impracticable. *\Vhat was true of exhibits from many of the Ameri- 
can States was also true of educational exhibits from foreign 
nations, which were limited -on account of the war or for other 
reasons. Particularly was this true so far as rural school exhibits 
are concerned. 

The plan followed, therefore, has been to treat the exhibit partly 
by subject classification and partly by States and countries. A 
large number of diagrams and photographs has been included, 
which are depended on to make the context dear and interesting. 

Bulletin, 191(>, No. 1, prepared by W. .Carson Ryan, jr., editor 
of the Bureau of Education, deals in a more general way with' all 
the educational exhibits at the exposition. It would* be desirable, 
for the reader to study this bulletin before taking up the rural and 
agricultural phases of the exhibits. 

Acknowledgment isulne the Government Exhibit Board and a 
number of foreign, State, and local educational commissioners for 
the use of (Jfbgrnins and photographs and for much other assistance 
given while the report was being prepared. , 


II. W. F. 





RURAL AND AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AT THE 
/PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 

/' 

I. UNITED STA*tES GOVERNMENT. 

The general educational exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
"ii.s prepared by the Department of the Interior through its Bureau 
of Education, in cooperation with the United States Department of 
Agriculture and many schools and colleges throughout the Nation. 
The exhibits occupied a commanding position, with many thousand 
square feet of floor space, near the center of the Palace of Education.- . 
The ( lovernment exhibits may be divided fop convenience into ’ 

1. Organization aiid work of the United States Bureau of Educa- 

tion. 

2. Exhibits planned and arranged by the Bureau o,f Education. 

3. Organization of agricultural education in the United Stfttes. 

4. Activities of agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 

uniTed states bureau of education. 

Comprehtmiveru'SH of the exhibit *.—' The Bureau of ^ducathm 
hihits occupied nearly 0,000 square feet of floor space and comprise^ 
numerous large mounted graphic charts, maps, and photographs 
illustrative of the present .status of education in the United States, 
miniatures of modei one-teacher . schools and consolidated rural 
schools, the principal publications of the . Bureau trf Education, 
printed mntter/comprising student annuals and student publications 
of the leading higher educational institutions, home reading, courses 
off,ei ed b\ the Bureau of Eduction, bound volumes of the principal 
educational surveys conducted in this country in recent years, and 
much other printed matter of interest to the public. The exhibit 
included, further, ^the work of the Bureau of Education among the 
natives of Alaska : the schools of the District of Columbia, with their 
organization, interests, and activities; schools for Negroes, indicating 
the present status of Negro education in this country*; a compre- 
hensive study of school health in the United States; stereomoto- 
graphs, mo\ ing pictures, and moving hexagonal cylinders showing 
many phases of educational needs and progress in many sections of 
the country. , - . ’ . * t 
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10 THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 

Organization of the Uni fid States Bureau of Education,-*— Bu- 
reau of Education was Established bf act of Congress in 1807, in 
t answer to a public demand for a general educational agencv to 
supply accurate infoViation on the subject of educational progress 
in this and other countries, to make critical investigations of vital 
educational problems, and otherwise to act as an educational clear- 
ing house for the Nation. 

The Bureau. of Education is under the immediate direction of a 
• Commissioner of Education. Its activities are classified under 1C 



divisions in change of 20 specialists, 111 collaborators, and 40 clerks. 
Among other things, the bureau helps to determine the results of 
the expenditure of $800,000,500 annually for the school education 
of 20,000,000 children and the character and intelligence of 100,- 
f 000,000 people. As appears in the char# reproduced herewith, the 
Bureau of Education serves higher education through more, than 
r 1,500 institutions, secondary education through 13,500 high schools, 
I and rural edut^tipjjJthrough 243,000 schools. It concerns itself -with 
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RURAL AND AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION EXHIBITS. 

a study of school administration and supervision, kindergarten work, 
Negro education, education in home economics, home education, vo- 
cational education, home and school gardening, civic education, and 
health education. It is organized to give expert information on 
public and private school statistics of all grades and kinds, on library- 
organization, and other educational agencies, it has ah Editorial 
Division which supervises the publication of annual reports of educa- 
tional progress in the United 'States and foreign countries, educa- 
tional statistics of the United States, besides numerous bulletins and 
circular letters on many subjects. The bureau has also full charge 
of the education of the natives of Alaska through its Alaska Di- 
vision, with 7 superintendents, 109 teachers, 12 physicians, and 



Fto. 8. — Chart Illustrating the organisation of the United 8tate« Bureau of Education. 


12 nurses and teachers of sanitation, besides clerks and other as- 
sistants. ^ . 

The Rural School Division of the Bureau of Education is of es- 
pecial interest to rural-school teachers and rural leaders. It wn* 
organized as a division in 1911, and reorganized in 1915 irf order to 
make it better able to m^et the increasing demands for expert advice 
and assistance in the rural field. As now organized the division com- 
prises the subdivisions of rural-yhool administration, rural-school 
practice, and rurnl-schoof extension service. The subdivision of 
rural-school administration has been organized to offer expert advice 
in rural-school administration to State and local boards of education, 
to advise with commissions tfnd committees on school legislation, 
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to make school surveys, and to carry on special educational studies 
.in its particular held. The subdivisible ietf rhrahschool practice 


is organised to make a fundamental study of the curricula of rural 
elementary and secondary schools and to offer such aid to rural 
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teachers anj^ school officers as m^y be required of them; to become 
a clearing house for the latest and best of subject matter land helps 
in other phases of school practice, including the trailing of rural 
teachers, both before going into the service and while in the field. 
This subdivision has charge of the propagation of the National 
Kural Teachers’ Reading Circle, which has recently been adopted 
' l, y mo . re than half of the States. The subdvisioiTof rural-school 
extension is primarily active in such educational interests in rural 
communities as boys’ and girls’ industrial clubs, education al rallies,' 
illiteracy campaigns, school fairs, rural-life conferences, wider use ^ 
of schoolhouses for lecturo centers, work for the extension of the 
school term, securing better teachers’ salaries,’ improvement of school 
buildings and grounds, organization of parent-teacher ftsociations/ 


It 
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EIG. 5.— -Chart showing proposed, plan of organltitlon for Federal aid in voca- 
tional education. 
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cooperation- with fa.m demonstration agents nnd local and State 
supervisors. . 

The specialists and assistants in the Division of Rural Education 
are aided very effectively by nearly 100 special collaborates, who 
arc nominally in the service of the Government, but who, as members 
of the various school faculties or as State or local school officials, 
are in a position to report to the Bureau of Education everv pro- . 
gressive movement taking place in the rural field. Several of these 
have undertaken valuable studies, of which a few have already been 
completed. > 

Publications of the Bureau of Education .— The Bureau of Edu- 
cation exhibit contained bound volumes of the Comi^ssiener’a An- 
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nuiil Report — comprising as Volume I reports of tlie educational 
progress in the United States and throughout the world, as Volume 
II educational statistics of the United States — bound volumes of , 
various circulars of general information, and bound volumes of bul- 
letins of the bureau, of which about 50 are published annually. The 
latter contain the results of special educational investigations by 
bureau specialists and special collaborators connected with State 
departments of education and higher institutions of learning. Many 
of these bulletins deal with rural and agricultural education and 
may l>e secured by teachers and general readers free of cost by ad- 
dressing the Bureau of Education. They may also be procured for 
t a nominal sum from the Superintendent of Documents, Government, 
Printing Office, Washington, t). C. 

EXHIBITS PLANNED AND ORGANIZED BY THE BUREAU OF 

EDUCATION. 

Proposed plan of Federal - aid for vocational education. — Voca- 
tional education received considerable attention in the general edu- ' 
cational exhibits. One of the charts pres#*ted graphically the 
provisions of the Smith-IIughes bill, which formed the report of the 
Commission on Federal Aid for Vocational Education rendered in A 
June, 1914, but which failed of passage at the last session of Congress. 

The bill was planned to provide Federal aid to public supported and 
controlled schools below college rank, jo train teachers for agricul- 
tural education, trade and industrial education, and home economics, 
and to pay pkrt of the salaries of supervisors ntid directors of agri- 
cultural subjects and teachers of tracts and industrial education. The 
chart shows the plan of the proposed organization. This was to be 
headed by a Federal board for vocational education to consist of five 
members^the Secretary of Agriculture, Jthe Secretary of Labor, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Post- 
master General — with the Commissioner of Education as executive 
officer: The appropriation for salaries of teachers, supervisors, and 
directors of agricultural education was to be $500,000 the first year, 
increasing to a maximum of $3,000,000 annually; for training 
teachers of agricultural, trade, industrial, and home economics edu- 
cation, $500,000 the first year, increasing in four years to $1,000,000 
nnnually ; for salaries for teachers of trade and industrial education, 
from $500,000 the first yenr to $3,000,000 annually. The passage of 
a bill similar to this proposed plan would unquestionably mean for 
the future of vocational education in the United States what the 
Smith-Lever Act now means for the extension of agricultural and j 
home economics education in rural communities. 
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Segro education,— Progress in Negro education was graphically 
told in an exhibit prepared by the Hampton Institute for Negroes, 
at Hampton, Va. This instructive exhibit comprised graphic charts 
and photographs of many school activities, emphasized particularly 
the importance of industrial education for the Negro, and showed 
graphically the influence of industrial education on his daily occu- 
pations. Schools for southern Negroes are giving increasing promi- 
nence to agricultural education in the schools and agricultural ex- 
tension work among adults. The new school courses lay stress on 
practical phases of agriculture "^and "home and school activities 
through industrial clubs for young people and moving schools and 
other forms' of extension activities for adults. 
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Among the charts exhibited two illustrated in a striking wav the 
importance of the Negro as a factor in the Nation’s agrioultuml life 
and emphasize, consequently, the need for further advancing agri- 
cultural and other industrial education for the colored race. 

Chart ,0 gives the percentage of farms operated by colored farmers 
in 15 Southern and border States. It shows that in 8 of the.15 States 
the percentage increase in farms operated by colored farmers is out- 
growing the percentage increase in white farmers, which is jemark- 
able in^ face of the fact that these States are getting a considerable 
influx of immigrants from Euro]>e ami farmers from Northern States. 
The companion chart gives the percentage of farm owners among 
lored farmers. • It shows that the percentage of actual farm own- 
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ers has increased materially between 1900 and 1910 in 9 of the 15 
States given in' the chart, and that in the other 6 States thgy have 


PERCENTAGE OF FARM OWNERS NUMBER OF FARM OWNERS 

AMONB COLORED FARMERS. AM0N6 COLORED FARMERS. 



FiQ. 7 — The Negro as a factor in national agriculture. From the exhibit prepared by 

Hampton 1 nnt Mute. 

practically held their own in all except 1 State, in which land owner- 
ship by Negroes has been discouraged through legislation. 
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Flo. 8. — In nearly every Instance the percentage 
of defecL.es is larger among rural children. 


Promotion of sc ** 1 health . — No phase of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion exhibit was of greater interest to educ&t^rs than the exhibit on 
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school hehlth in the United States. This comprehensive study has 
been conducted for some time by a committee on health problems 
in education of the National Council of Education* with the co- 
operation of a committee of the American Medical Association. The 
report appeared os a series of graphic charts comprising ninny pluses 
of information on hygienic and sanitary conditions in rural schools 
an# rural communities in several charts graphically contrasted with 
similar conditions in city communities. The chart below contrasts 
the health defects of city and country children. 
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Fio. 9.— Trogresa In medical Inspection In city and 

• * rural achoolB. 
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A study of this chart discloses that through neglect ancklack of 
understanding of physical education, personal hygiene, and home 
sanitation the children in the rural schools of Massachusetts, Idaho, 
Virginia, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania make a much poorer show- 
ing than the school children in 25 cities of the United States. In 
every instance but two — skin diseases and pediculosis — rural chil- 
dren make a poorer showing than do city children. While 70 per 
cent of the school children of New York City were folmd defective, 
75 per cent of the rural children of Pennsylvania proved defective. 

31004° — 17 — r-2 
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Tin 1 map shown herewith explains recent progress in the intro- 
duction of warm lunches in the elementary schools of 30 States und 
• 8s cities. 

As appears from the map. 0 States report warm lunches in Anne 
of their rural schools, and 20 States and the District of Columhia 
report, serving warm lunches in some of their city schools. The 
chart en 1 phasi 7 .es that warm lunches are necessary to offset the 
prevalence of malnutrition among school children. -The investiga- 
* ' tion. according to tlie chart, shows that 10 per cent of fity and Hi 
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Km. 11— Warm lun.-hos mv becoming popular In 
m nn y hivTIouk ns flrM work in domes tic science, 

per cent of rural children who are found defective suffer from 
malnutrition! 

The results of a sanitary inspection of 3,572 district schools in 
Pennsylvania appear in chart on page ‘20. While conditions are ; 
no worse in tliis State tbanjii many others, and indeed are a great 
deal better than in some, it appears thnt'85 per cent, of the schools | 

examined were insanitary, while only 15 per cent were^found I 

sanitary. ' | 

4 As appears in the chart, the chief source of trouble could be traced I 
to poor ventilation, vicious toilets and privies, iinjiroper heating, I 
and poor cleaning. ' ’ 
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The condition of health supervision in the ru^il schools was shown 
on* the basis of returns from two counties in cnyh of 18 States. Of 
1,25V schools reporting, only 61 schools had nu^Iical inspection; of 
1,216 sch(K)ls reporting, only 68 schools looked aVter the care of the 
teeth; of 1,262 reporting, 29 4 schools tested the^vision of the chil- 
dren; and of 1,240 reporting* 258 schools tested \ha hearing of the 
children. 

"The results of an investigation itfadc by the joint committee on 
health problems in 1918 are shown in the chart <wi page 21. The 
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Km. 12. — Sanitary conditions arc no worse lu th& 
State than In many others, and a great deal 
wetter thun In some. 


survey covers 109 schools in New J^ork, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Vermont, and Maryland, and includes a study of privies, windows, 
cloakrooms, janitors, heating,’ ventilation, sweeping and dusting, and 
desks. It demonstrates emphatically that great improvement is 
needed in jail these matters before conditions can become satisfacb 
Another chart emphasized that drinking water should come froi 
safe source, and its purity should be certified by the proper 
thorities. Reports from 1,258 rural schools in 18 States show 
58.4. per cent of the pupils use individual cups, 46.2 per cent still u: 
the common drinking cups, and 4 per cent use drinking fountain 
This shows encouraging improvement inynodem drinking facility 
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The water supply in 100 rural schools in five States was dealt with 
in stiH another diajt. The outstanding lads of the chart are that 
dug wells represent .V) per cent of the water supply, while open pails 
as receptacles fftr holding drinking water represent fd per cent, and 
individiiiJUlrinking cups f»l ]>cr cent. This, too, shows encouraging 
progress.*® # ■ * 

HYGIENIC CONDITIONS inRURAL 


Survey of 109 Schools in 
New York- New Jersey -Connecticut . 
Vermont - Maryland 



I'u; Kl. — The chart emphasizes that great lm- 
]irovi*in«'ti1 Is mvcsKitry before tin* schools can * 
lieeoim* military. 


SOME (iRAPHIC EXHIBITS PREPARED BY THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION. 


Progress in rural and agricultural education was emphasized by 
means of sterooinotogruphs, motion ]>icttires, and revolving cylin- 
ders inscribed with educational mottoes. 

*S tereoinof ographs were erected at several prominent places in the 
Bureau of Education exhibits, to illustrate recent progress ii 4 ,general 
rural and agricultural education, improvement . in school architec- 
and progress in school consolidation, school gardening, und 
social center work.* 

Revolting cylinders , erected in a* vertical frame, called the atten- 
tion of the public to present educational tendencies and demands. 
The most suggestive of these are: 

Education the chief interest of the nation. 

Educational surveys to detenidue the tusk of the schools. 
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Parents and teachers should know iiud respect the children's individuality, 
The I of school lift 1 and homo life should hr \\u\vn Into oju weh. 

Long-terni contract to secure adjust mom of school (n tho Is of rural life, 

From tlu* home through the sol 1 to Industry. society, and state. 

Needs of rural education — rousolidation of sohools for econmny and etliclrncw 
, Intelligent educational direction throughout tin* year. 

Home for the teacher, farm for the school, free tuition from kindergarten 
through tho on Hep*. 

For touchers — knowledge of rural life, thorough education, professional s'kill. 


] 


WnERSimYiM 09BURU. SCHOOLS 

■ * ■ 'K \ln the State* op-, ‘ 

NcwYork, NewJins^"Conneilic.ut. 
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RURAL SCHOOL PROGRESS ILLUSTRATED THROUGH MINIATURES 

of School grounds and buildings. 

One of the most interesting exhibits organized by the Bureau of 
Education was n collection of miniatures of successful consolidated 
schools and practical one-teacher schools from different parts of the 
country. These miniatures wefe constructed to scale on a of G 
by 7 feet, representing the school grounds, with a screen at the hack 
illustrating such activities as could not l>e indicated in the ground 
plans. These exhibits attracted much attention from educators and 
people of every section of the country, and will, no doubt, inspire 
many to assist in improving school conditions at home. 

An ideal rural community echool . — Before describing the minia- 
tures mentioned above, it is well to consider for a moment another 
miniature of an ideal rural school community planned and exhibited 
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by the United States Bureau .of Kducntion. The ideal plant rep- 
resents 10 acres, containing a practical modern school structure in 
the foreground which is planned as the community social center. 
The entire ground area is divided roughly into three sections by 
groups of shade trees. The central section, running buck from the 
schoolhouse, contains a large baseball field equipped with bleachers, 
back-stop, and the like. Immediately back of this may be seen the 
school garden, including individual plats for tine children, and also 
the barn for the school team and other farm animals, together with 



Fiq.^C. — Plan for an Idont rural school community. 


a series of pens for the poultry’, kept as a part of th^chool equipment. 
To the right of these, again, is erected a substantial shed for the 
teams and transportation wagons and the conveyances of the children 
who do net make use of the school wagons. At the extreme left lies 
the "teacher’s home in a good-sized garden and well-kept grounds. It 
is the belief of the Bureau of Kducntion that the modern community 
school should have good housing facilities for the principal, and, 
where possible, for other teachers, in this way assisting - them to 
become real community lenders. In the foreground, and flanking 
. the school building, are playgrounds arranged for tennis, basket ball, 
and other games. * 


The remainder of the land is devoted to experiment plats and 
fields. At the back of the exhibit is a suggestive, ch^rt. The features 
particularly emphasized in the chart are these:'"—' 
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We hnve altogether too many small one-teacher schools In the United 
States, these numbering fully 212,000, In centralizing the small schools us 


’ylurgcr community schools, wherever the toimgraphy of the country permits, 
^thqye ought to be one good central school for every 12 square miles.- In such 
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on area every home would he within walking distance of the school. In n rep- 
resentative district of this kind there would be about 50 people to the square 
mile, muklng the population of the district 000, with a school population of 
about 200 who could he taught by u corps of six teachers. Such an Ideal com- 
munity school must have a course of study adapted to the real needs of rural 
Ufa 



While this miniature depicted ideal conditions, the exhibit 'included 
also miniatures of many consolidated and other rural schools in the 
United States which' very nearly approximate these ideal conditions. 

A Tennessee country-life school .— 1 The Southern States have begun 
to develop a school that in some respects meets the needs of agri- 
cultural life better than most of the consolidated schools elsewhere. 
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One of these, established a few years ago as a model for Southern 
States, is the barragut School, so/ne of whose activities are shown in 
the following screen. The school was organized in 1904 by a group 
of Tennessee educators. An ideal location was. selected in Knox 
County, 15 miies west of Knoxville and 1J miles north of Concord, 
a small village of 300 -population, on the Southern Railway. The 
unique tiling about this, as with many other southern schools, is 
that it was built with money privately subscribed. In 1900 the first 
building and its contents were destroyed by fire. Undismayed by 
tli is calamity, its backers proceeded to rebuild on more preten- 
tious plans." The Tmildings and equipment were turned over to the 
people of Knox County shortly after the fire and are now a part 


Fu:. 1 a. A chart dcm-rlMms Knmuntt 'School, exhibited in connection with a 
miniature of the school, 

of the public-school system. As they stand, the. total school equip- 
nu'iit is valued at $17,000. 

The school grounds represent 12 acres, in addition to which 8 acres 
adjoining are under lease. A study of the screen gives some idea . 
of the arrangement of school grounds and fields. Immediately sur- 
rounding the school building are plats of grass, shrubbery, and 
flchver l>ed9. A little farther back may be seen a baseball Held, tennis 
courts, and space for outdoor basket ball. The playgrounds are' used 
by the community as well as by the school. The chief aim of the 
demonstration work has been to show the farmer and his children 
how to bring the soil of the community, which is naturally of low 
fertility, to a state of high fertility in the shortest possible time. 
The plats are, therefore, used for demonstration rather than for 
experimental purposes. A very interesting system ‘of rotation is used. 

• 
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The plats show that the present planting of 2 acres of soy beans is 
to be followed the second year by crimson clover for cojn. The 
second plat contains 2 acres of corn, to be followed by oats and red 
clover for hay, and so on throughout the plat. The school takes care 
of 100 pupils in its elementary .courses, mid fully 100 in the high- 
school courses, which include in their St tidy i practical agriculture, 
farm carpentry, household science, rural sanitation,, and regular 
academic work “taught with an agricultural halo.” The screen of 
the. Farrugut School is in other respects self-explanatory. 

Miniature, of Caehc la Puiidrc Consol hinted School, Colorado. 

The State Agricultural College, at Fort Collins, has been especially 
active in studying rural educational problems in Colorado. It has 
recently completed an eight-year survey* of all the 1.728 small rural 
school distiicts in the State and has proved in its compilations to 
the satisfaction of the general public that the present system of rural 
schools in the State has been wasteful and ineffective, in spite of the 
fact that the Colorado one-teacher schools have been as well con- 
structed as in mo,st States, the terms of school us long as in a majority * 
of States, and the teachers better paid than in most States. The 
survey showed, among other things, that out of the eight-year aver- 
age of 82,174 rural children of school age, 17,780. failed for various 
reasons to enroll in schools at all : 25.1(if> were absent from school all 
the time, while 24,000, although in school, failed to complete the pre- 
scribed school course of eight years; 14.5:. 9 alone completed the work 
of the elementary school. As a result of the findings, the agricul- 
tural college experts recommended, as n basis for reorganization, 
that the State make the county the unit for school organization, 
administration, andVuperVision, and that, while waiting for this to 
come about, school consolidation should be encouraged wherever 
feasible. ^ 


The Cache la Poudre School is the result of these efforts and 
represents one of the rapidly growing group of such schools in 
Colorado. The school serves an area of 15 squnre miles, with a 
population of 800, with 207 homes; 2(>6 pupils are at this time en- 
rolled in its 12 grades, 47 being in the 'well-equipped high-school 
•department. Eight teachers are employed, five in the grades and. 
three in the high school. While the universal elements of education 
are taught in the school, the teachers keep in mind that it is a rural 
community school apd that their great task is to prepare Colorado 
farmers and fruit growers for life work. ’ With' this in mind' they 
are doing everything in their power to roof the school to the soil. 

The buildings are set in 4$ acres of good irrigated land. The play- 
ground is ample for all purposes. There are baseball and football 
fields, tennis courtf . and plffy room for the younger children. A'sTrfhll 
orchard of five-year-old trees forms the beginning of an excellent 
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experimental pint. Work in budding and grafting is also under way. 
The children have individual garden plats, and home-garder work 
has recently been planned. 

A good one-room sehoolhouse, which was already on the grounds, 
has been remodeled at slight cost into a very satisfactory six-room 


cottage. for the principal of the school. Another one of the old 
buildings has been' made into a good barn and shed for the horses 
and transportation equipment. The main building is an imposing 
structure, built of native ^sandstone and pressed brick. It is three 
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stories high and has steam heat, fan ventilating system, indoor toilets, 
baths, and bubbling fountains. t ' 

s The j»nitor lives with his family in a suite of five rooms in the ' 
basement, which, by the way, is built in such n manner that its 
cement floors are 1J feet higher than the grade of the. school yard. 

The building is supplied with agricultural and biological laboratories, J 
<1 good library, rest rooms for the women teachers, and a large as- 
sembly room, used, among other things, for community meetings 
| an< * birm lecture, courses, .-.Inch are being held throughout the year; S 

I for, beyond everything else-, this is a community school, organized I 

j for adult patrons as well as for children. 

Seven transportation wagons of the latest design are used to con- ! 
.vey 163 of tile children to school. The system has proved very satis- 
factory to the people. There is no tardiness with transportation* 
Attendance is at the maximum and the cost for 'transportation is 
j only {> cents a day per pupil. / 

Rural consolidated school at Alberta*, Minn . — Minnesota is another j 
State that has accomplished much for reorganization of rural schools 1 
J through consolidation and association of small schools. While many 
; States have a larger number of centralized schools than Minnesota, I 

j P one lins bette/schools of this class. The chief reason is to he sought 

| in the fac^fat Minnesota has been more lavish tiijfn other StatesTin 

; granting State aid for consolidation purposes, for making the con- 

| solidated schools “ State high schools'’ with industrial departments, 

; with courses for the preparation of rural teachers, and the like. The. 

centralized schools are usually established on the edge of rural 
villages or iti the open country. 

The Alberta school, while not as large nsunany in the State, is 
typical of the open-country class of consolidation. As can he seen 
from the miniature, tlm school grounds are well planned. The bi'ick 
‘ and stone school structure stands in the central foreground. 

Near-by lies the small home for the teacher, who lives in the com- 
munity the year round. At the rear and in the foreground are 
• experiment plats and school gardens. The grounds are equipped 
with tennis court, basket ball court, giant stride, and other play- . 
ground apparatus. On the far side of the picture can he seen five of 
the transportation wagons that carry the children to school, 
j The miniatures shown ubove should give some id civ of the kind of 

school plants that are gradually supplanting the old piouoer one- 
teacher schools. It is well to keep in mind, however, that in many 
sections it is impracticable yet to organize such schools. It' may be 
on account of the forbidding topogruphy of the country or for other 
, ^ reasons. Where this is the case, the “ one-room school ” of the past 

should be reorganized as a “one-teacher school ” of the pVesent. I 

v.’ , *' # l 

* v\ a - | 
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This means that a strong, well-prepared teacher who has the right 
vision of country life may go into an average community and re- 
organize the old school, with community assistance, in such a way 
as to make it a genuine social-center school. 

Model rural school, Kirksville , Mo . — A number of institutions, 
notably State normal schools, have erected model one-teacher schools 
on oi- near the campus, for demonstration purposes. The one shown, 
in the accompanying miniature stands at the corner of the campus of' 
the First District State Normal School, Kirksville, JHo. While 
intended for an indi\ idual teacher, the school is more than a one-room 
structure. The entire basement is utilized. Here are the pressure 



is une<J as a demonstration and practice Bchool for all rural 
teachers in- training at Kirksville. Met. * 





tank, which supplies the building with running water; the furnace — ! 

a combination hot-water hot-air heating system; the bulb room 
for the garden; the laundry; and the playroom for small children. 

The main floor has a well-lighted and well-arranged classroom, sepa- 
rate toilets and shower baths for the boys and girls, a community 
library for the school patrons, and such modern devices as stereopti- 
con, telephone with connection to all the farm homes, and drinking 
fountains. The attic, which is usually given over to bats and cob- 
webs, in the Kirksville school is devoted to work in household eco- 
t no^ics at one end and shopwork for boys at the others. It has been 
maintained by some educators that this school plant is too complex 

y -i i * ■ ■ ’ M k * i 1 
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for the average rural community. On the other hand, continued 
experience at Kirksville seems to have shown that one teacher can 
easily manage the entile school, and the machinery, as pump, gasoline 
engine, etc., are so simple that seventh grade boys can easily take 
care of them. The authorities maintain that any boy who knows how 
to crank an automobile or a gasoline engine has all the knowledge 
required to run the machinery of this school. 

The chart at the back of the exhibit showed some of the dail v activi- 
ties in the school. At the center of the screen was a photograph show- 
ing the children coming to school in the* morning, all of them being 
rural children, carried a distance of 5 miles. The wagon has been 


Mayvllln, N. I»nk. » 

used successfully for eight years. In all that time it has not missed 
more than half a'dozen days on account of bad roads — a record which 
will qgnvince the most conservative people of the practicability of 
conveying children to school by this method. Thjs school building 
cnn be duplicated nnywhere in the United States for $2,200. Com- 
plete, with' sanitary plumbing and hot-water heat, it cun be con- 
structed -for $ 2 , 750 , and with all equipment for $3,200. Such a 
school should inspire the teuchers to demand a modern school pjant, 
and it suggests for every rural community a satisfactory social center! 

Model rural school , State formal School, M ay r tile,, N. Dak.— 
The second model rural school miniature was exhibited by the State 
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Norm ul School at Mayville, N. Dak} This is the so-called cottage 
model. The basement is used for furnace, playroom, and cistern, 
which furnishes water for the school. The one marked feature is 
the arrangement of the main floor. This is planned for one main 
classroom and separate alcoves for work in agriculture, mariual 
training, and domestic science, all arranged, ns per main floor plan 
attached, to enable the teacher at his desk to oversee the students at 
work in all three alcoves. Besides the classroom and alcoves, the 
main floor contains separate cloakrooms and toilets for the boys and 
girls. The toilets are equipped with sanitary dry closets. 



I1A1N JXOOR 

Flu. 1!4.— (JrouDtl plan of the MayvIUe Modi’) School. 


A study ' of xchool elimination . — Another miniature which at- 
tracted considerable attention was exhibited by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, showing in a graphic way the loss in pupils up through 
the various steps of the public-school system. The miniature started 
a group of 60 pupils, with the elementary school, and by melm« of 1 
sliding platforms carried them through the elementary school to 
the high school and thence to the college. Of 60 pupils entering 
school in 1807-98, 53 were in the fourth grade in 1900-1901, 25 in 
the eighth grade in 1904-5, 15 entered high school in 1905-6, 5 com-^ 
pleted the high-school course in 1909-10, 3 were in college in 1910-11, 
und 1 graduated froifl college in 1915. It is believed that when all 
the steps in the public-school system are reorganized to meet the 
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n reds of daily life, the percentage graduating from college will be 
materially increased. 

ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

A graphic exhibitW the organization and growth of agricultural 
education and extension was prepared by the I’nited States Depart- 
ment. of Agriculture. The exhibit consisted in the main of a series 
of suggestive charts arranged to give the observer at a glance a full 
perspective of agricultural organization and development. 

One chart showed the scheme of agricultural organization and ex- 
tension in the United States. The Department of Agriculture 
through its. many bureaus and offices, as show,, fn the chart, has 

ORGAA//ZATKW OFAGRCUUUML EXTENSAOW WORK /N THE UN/TW STATES. 

— - — - — . 
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1'it;, L'5. Chart hIhiwIo^ the ori;anlzi: t iou of agricultural 
Vnlted Status. 

organized n States' Relation Service*, with thoroughly organized ex- 
tension work in the North and West and South. 

The several States have their own colleges of agriculture, partly' 
maintained through Federal aid, organized for teaching, research, 
and extension. The research work is promoted at the college of 
agriculture experiment stations, which were' established and receive 
federal md through the Hatch Act of 1887, strengthened bv the 
Adams Act of 190G. The extension service lias been developed 
tluough several funds, partly State and partly Federal. With the 
passage of the Smith-Lover Act. which was approved by the Presi- 
dent irf 1014, agricultural extension has received a new impetus. 
When the funds under this act become fully matured, every rural 
community of the country will receive the benefits of a thoroughly 
organized extension service in agriculture and home economics 
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The organization of a typical college of agriculture is shown in 
a chart reproduced herewith. The threefold purpose, of organiza- 
tion teaching, research, and extension — is accomplished through 
eight important departments devoted to the fundamental sciences, 
plant production, animal production, agrotechny, rural engineering 
rural economics and sociology, agricultural education, and home 
economics. 

The main divisions of agriculture and its related sciences are set 
forth below. The fundamental sciences included are agricultural 
physics, agricultural chemistry, agricultural botany, agricultural bac- 
teriology, plant pathology, economic zoology (subdivided as bisects, 


<X?G4MZ47X>Y or W 


COliJEG£ OF 4GV/CCt7ZtW. 



I'Ni, 2»*. — The collrgt* tif UKrlrtilhiiv. 


birds, and mammals), and economics. Plant production includes 
. agronomy, horticulture, and forestry; animal production includes 
breeding, feeding, management, and diseases; agrotechny includes 
dairying, sugar making, milling* etc. ; rural engineering includes 
fam mechanics, farm buildings, irrigation, drainage, and roads. 
Finally, rural economics and sociology are subdivided ns farm 
management, economics, and rural organization. 1 

figure 28, on page d8, contains'a concise^tatement of the organizu- 
tion purpose of the Association olrAmerican Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations. The association is a great delegate 
body composed of representatives of the land-grant colleges, the State 
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experiment stations, the United States Bureau of Education, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and tin* Office of Experi- 
ment Stations of the Department of Agriculture. The purpose of 
the association is organization to the end of securing mutual coopera- 
tion in all matters dealing with the advancement of agriculture 
through all its phases in this country. 

# A» interesting summary of statistics of tlio agricultural experi- 
ment stations in the United State was contained in one of the charts. 
It showed graphically the increase between 1904 and 1913 in Federal 
and State appropriations, etc., from a little more than $1,500,000 to 
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rn'iirly $4,500,000. The persons employed in 1904 were 795. These 
had increased in 1913 to 1,039.* " The publications for the same period 
had practically doubled, and the people reached through ^hailing lists 
had increased from 085,301 to 1,010,008. 

A concise statement of national extension work in agriculture and 
hoihe economics under the Smith-Lever Act is presented in chart 
form on page 40. 

The fu^ds, it is shown, are administered by the Sta^e colleges of 
agriculture, in cooperation with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, >*diich have the further cooperation of State depart- 
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ments of agriculture and education, and many other voluntfty 
National, State, and local organizations. The principal lines of 
extension work are demonstrations with field crops, spraying, animal 
husbandry, dairying and farm management, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
movable schools, meetings of farmers and their families, distribu- 
tion of publications, information through correspondence, and advice 
through personal visits. 

pother chart showed, year by year, the amount of Federal aid to 
which the States are eligible under the Smith-Lever Act. Each State 
college of agriculture' receives perpetually $10,000 annually without 



FI0.2& * r 

requiring additional appropriations from the State. The act provides 
further for an annual increase in the fund for each State, based on 
the per cent that the rurfil population of the State beard to the 
total rural population of the Nation. ( This increase, 1 however, is 
contingent on similar annual appropriations to be voted by the 
legislatures of the,several States. > 

The ultimate work of the agricultural extension service is in the 
hands of the so-called county agricultural agents, who are supported 
in part through the extension funds mentioned above, and partly 
through lo6al support. The map on page 42 gives the distribution 
of the county agepts over the United States. 
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The South, according to the map, has the most extensive service. ** 
Work was begun by the Federal Government in cooperation with 
the General Education Board a number of years ago. The light 
shade in the map indicates that the cooperation consists of payment 
in full or in part of the agents’ salaries and expenses, the black that 
the expenses for maintaining the agents are met wholly by Federal 
funds, and the black dots indicate counties in which girls’ clubs are 
established with county agents in charge. Industrial clubs are other- 
wise established in practically every State of the Union, partly under 
direction of the Department of Agriculture and partly under the 
direction of the different State departments of education. 



Fiq. 20. — Agricultural experiment stations. 

\ 

STATE COLLEOES AND EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

Thirteen representative States were incited in this division of 
the United States Government section. The exhibits were planned 
chiefly to emphasize the work of the State agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations for the advancement of agriculture^ and fall 
properly under the heads of agronomy, agricultural engineering, 
agricultural technology, animal husbandry, dairy husbandry, for- 
estry, horticulture, plant pathology; rural economics and sociology, 
and soils and fertilizers. Several of the exhibits were planned for 
the purpose of emphasizing one single experiment — and these were 
among, the most effective — while others were more general in nature. 
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Taken as a whole, these exhibits showed graphically the important 
work the State colleges of agricultui? and experiment stations are 
attempting for scientific agriculture in their respective sections of 
the country. 

The exhibits are arranged below mainly according to floor position 
in the Palace of Education and without regard to other classification. 

Afumal husbandry. In this section tin* Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege institute of animal nutrition had on exhibit a model of the 
respiration calorimeter, which \{ operates in connection with the 
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Kia. 30. — Tbo Smlth-Lcvor work. 

» # 

Bureau of Animal Industry in* the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

This remarkable apparatus is designed for experiments with cattle, 
and by means of it determinations are made of the heat produced and 
the products of respiration and excretion given off by the animal 
under experiment in the respiration changes. The amount, composi- 
tion, and fuel value of the food and excretcfry products are als d* 
determined, and th^data thus derived furnish* basis for the calcula- 
tion of the income and outgo of matter and energy of the animal’s 
body. This furnishes data for studying the nutritive value of differ- 
ent feeding stu \ and rations and other practical problems of animal 



The results of feeding experiments with pigs, horses, and cattle 
were presented by the Kansas State College of Agriculture and Ex- 
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husbandly, as well -as the more abstract questions connected with the 
general theories of nutrition. 
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poriment Station. The experiment with pigs showed clearly the 
deficiency of corn as an exclusive feed for young animals. The feed- 
ing of corn with protein supplements produced better growth and 
development and gave greater strength to the bones than the use 
of com alone or corn fed with prdflfcl-free skim milk. The work 
on the feeding of draft colts and its influence on their development 
showed that, when led with alfalfa hay, corn stover, and wheat 
straw, a combination of 70^ per cent corn. 25 per cent bran, and 5 
per cent oil meal gave better results as to condition anti growth than 
the use of oats, the two rations lmving practically the same nutritive 
and energy value. Data presented to indicate the effect outlie plan 
of nutrition on the development of steers showed that feeding the 



* • % Fia. 32.— County Rurleultural atronit*. 

animals all they care to eat until fully grown tends. to produce the 
greatest live weight and to give a greater height at the shoulders 
. and a greater width at the hips than keeping them on a maintenance 
ration for a year or more and then feeding them according to appe- 

* tite. . This latter method of feeding seemed' to reduce development 
#hd to stunt certain animals beyond recovery. 

- Dairy husbandry . — The College of Agriculture and the Experi- 
ment Statitm of the University of Missouri had\(»n exhibit illustrat- 
ing the research teaching and extension service in dairy husharuky. 

Different phases of college extension work were showivby a sories of 
■ transparencies, and results of investigation* were preperfted graph- 
; • ically in other ways. 

> ' t ‘ „ * 
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A sunnitary of dairy herd records representing 20 years’ work 
showed that there is a marked seasonal variation in Hie richness of 
milk, and that the average fut content is highest in Decenibcr'.and 
lowest in J^lily, regardless of the feed or the time of freshening. It 
was also, pointed out that one of the principal causes of .wide varia- 
tion in milk production is the individuality of cowsfthe variation re- 
sulting largely from the dilference in the proportion of the daily 
ration used for milk production above the portion of the feed con- 
sumed required for maintenance. The results of cither experiments 
that a' cow in good, condition at parturition is likely to 
give milk of a higher.averagc yearly fat content than if she had' been 



1‘k;. KcwpIraMou cnlor^oler, Pentinvlvanla Statv Col low sectiou. 

in poor comlit ion. Iu addition to these features, an exhibit was pre- 
sented calling attention to the fact that such given feeds as grass, 
ami properly cured alfalfa hay contain relatively large amounts of 
a yellow pigment called earotein. while dry feeds, such us bran, 
corn, timothy hay, and corn stover, either luck this pigment or con- 
tain it in very small quantities. ^It is pointed out that the earotein ■ 
in the feeds imparts the yellow color to butter, and for this reason , 
butter from cows fed green feeds is generally yellow, while butter 
from those fed on dry feeds is likely to bo white. 

Soils and fertilizers — In the section of soils and fertilizers the 
New Jersey Experiment Station showed samples from the upper 8 
feet of soils under humid conditions, together with numerous charts 

m,- * * 
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and photographs illustrative of soil investigations pursued at dif- 
ferent times. A study of the accumulation and utilization of nitro- 
gen on different types of soils with different fertilizer treatment 
showed that the best results were secured on Quinton sandy loam 
• with lime, minerals, and nitrate of sod if or green manure. The best 
yields of dry matter and the largest nitrogen recovery were obtained 
from the use of nitrate of soda. The results of laboratory experi- 
ments figured in the exhibit indicated that acid phosphate favored 
the growth of soil fungi. Photographs were shown illustrating the 
value of soil inoculation in growing leguminous crops. 


Fio. JU.— Animal husbandry collection, experiment station, the University of Missouri, 

The effect of acid soil on the growth of barley and crimson ch>ver, 
and the importance of lime as a factor in the utilization of nitrogen, 
were indicated. The chemical composition of some New Jersey soils 
was given, and the plant-food content of the New Jersey green sand 
marl was also pointed out. Specimens of soy beans and peanut 
plants grown in soils inoculatod with pure cultures of the respective 
bacteria were included in the exhibit, together with samples of pure 
"cultures for soil inoculation for different leguminous crops. 

The exhibit contributed"by»the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of California comprised a series of soil samples from each one 
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of the upper 9 feet of a number of typical California soils repre- 
sentative of the semi a rid soils in comparison with the samples of 
humid soils in the New Jersey exhibit. A sample of the humus 
solution representing each foot of the different soil columns was 
shown to call attention, among other things, to the humus content 
of these sflils at the different depths. As a further ^illustration of the 
available plant food at different distances from the surface, the 
development of root systems of various plants was shown in photo- 
graphs, and a specimen of Kop root of remarkable length was ex- 
hibited. The mechanical composition of six typical California soils 
was represented by the actual results of analyses, and their chemical 
composition was shown in a chart. In addition, the process of soil / 


Fit). 35. — Dnlry husbandry to Ilia Missouri bccIIoq. 

formation under, varied conditions was illustrated graphically as 
well as by photographs, and 14 samples were exhibited, together with 
photographs, showing soil conditions and crops produced in various 
parjs^ot California. 

The fertilizer exhibit, also contributed by the University of Cali- 
fornia, consisted of samples of different forms of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash for foreign use, and photographs, indicating 
the methods employed in fertilizer control work and in teaching 
the subject. Publications issued by the institution and bearing on 
tho use of fertilizers were exhibited, together with statistics on-the 
consumption of fertilizers in the State and with diagrams compar- 
ing the cost of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash when purchased 
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in different forms. Samples of kelp were shown to call attention 
to this marine plant as a source of potash salts. 

Agricultural engineering . — The section in agricultural engineer* 
ing contributed by the Iowa Agricultural College demonstrated th'e 
principal line.s of work pursued by the department of agricultural 
engineering of the institution. The exhibit included a model of an 
ideal farmstead, embodying the recommendations of the college, and 
a case of exhibit materials showing the activities of tho college in 
teaching, research, and extension work, and including for this'pur- 
pose specimens of students’ shopwork, publications by students and 
by the college, models of farm structures, working models illust.rat- 


Fia. {16. In the KcctluQ of the Now Jorcej Experiment Station. 

ing tho action of two und four stroke cycle engines, and numerous 
photographs showing college and station views and activities. 

Horticulture . — Agricultural college auA^pmment station work 
in horticulture was dlustrated by materials" received from the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College and the College of Agriculture of the 
University of California. The Massachusetts institution illustrated 
it$ work in floriculture by means of photographs, publications, and 
samples of materials used in different lines of instruction, including 
the construction of greenhouses. Aloug the more general lines of 
horticulture, typos of pruning tools were shown, and a collection of 
specimen^ was presented which .demonstrated proper and improper 


A 
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methods of pruning and their effect. Spraying appliances, including 
shut-offs, coujUflfgs, types of hose, and nozzles wore exhibited, -and 
samples of manufactured fruit products, such as jellies, jams, but- 
ters, grape juice, cider, and cider vinegar, were included in the 
exhibit to call attention to this phase of the work conducted bv the 
institution in an effort to establish a greater utilization of the 
lower grades of fruits and otherwise waste products. Other college 
and station activities were shown by means of photographs. 

The horticultural exhibit of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of California was based on the work in viticulture, 


Kit;. ."7.— In the section of the College of Agriculture of the T'ulYoraUy of California. 

enology, zymology, and oleicnlture. Photographs were presented 
showing laboratory and orchard work of students in viticulture and 
of different operations in fig culture, together with specimens illus- 
trating eaprification through the agency of Blattophaga grossorum 
and its results. Date seeds as a basis for the classification of varieties 
were exhibited, and the propagation of citrus trees was illustrated 
by means of specimens and photographs, drape seeds and olive pits 
were included in the exhibit to show how these differ in varieties. 
Itesults of experiments in raisin making were given to show that 
the riper grapes give the larger raisin crop. The methods of pack- 
ing graces were illustrated by means of sample packages, samples 
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of packing material, and photographs. A vine-cutting mnrhine, a 
device for determining the diameter of cuttings, and an olive-seed 
. clipper, designed by the California Experiment Station, were also 
included. The results of germination tests showed that soaking olive 
seeds in water for 15 days and clipping the apex of the seeds is most 
efficient in hastening germination. A midel of a yeast propagator 
for wineries was shown, and directions for its use were given. In 
addition, a model was presented -of an apparatus designed by this 
station for making olive paste, and samples of paste made of green 
and ripe olives were shown. Attention was called to the results of 
fruit-juice investigations by the station by an exhibit of 23 samples 



Fm 38.— Model of nn Tdonl farmstead, as shown by the Iowa Agricultural College. 


of different products from grapes, oranges, apples, and lemons, and 
the different methods of preparation were explained. 

Rural economics and sociology .— Interesting exhibits in the section 
of rural economics and sociology were furnished by the Mnssachu- ' 
setts Agricultural College, the Agricultural College und Experiment 
Station of the University of Wisconsin, and the New York State 
College of Agriculture and Experiment Station at Cornell Uni- . 
versity. The materials supplied by the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College consisted of charts and publications describing unsatisfac-* 
tory social conditions in rural communities, and showingjiow they 
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may be remedied with the agricultural college as a cooperating 
factor. The results of -social surveys of different communities were 
presented, showing the relation of rural Homes to the number of 
churches, the number and type of schools, and to social and fraternal 
organizations. The frequency of newspapers and magazines and 
farm journals in the community surveyed was indicated, and methods 
of holding conferences^ courses at extension schools, and programs 
of rural gatherings were given. 


The Wisconsin College of Agriculture outlined its courses in rural 
economics, which included studies of the principles of economics, 

i v 
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farm records and accounts, farm management, land tenure, the eco- 
nomic history of agriculture, cooperation and marketing, and rural 
life problems. Research work in progress was reported as covering 
cost accounting, farm and rural life surveys, the history of agricul- 
tural production in the United States, farm credit in Wisconsin, and 
marketing Wisconsin potatoes, butter, and cheese; and the extension 
work as including farm contests, assistance given farmers in account- 
ing, and lectures on farm management, marketing, and cooperation/ 
The results of the study of marketing of Wisconsin cheese -were 
shown graphically, and facts with reference to the rank of Wiscon- 
sin as a cheese-producing State, the distribution of primary ship- 
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ments from Wisconsin, and the relative proportion of American and 
foreign types of cheeses to different States werel^pointed out. It was 
shown that Wisconsin is the leading cheese-producing State, and that 
Illinois receives the largest quantity of Wiscerfsin cheese in primary 
shipments. The cost of manufacturing and marketing Wisconsin 
cheese of different types was shown, and the portion of the price paid 
by the consular which goes to the producer and the different middle 
men was indicted. 

The New York State College of Agriculture exhibits! a farmers’ 
work report and ledger account on growing potatoes, and a^smnmarv^ 


1 



-m tne extubii or the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. 


of accounts on the production and disposal of cabbage, corn silage, 
hay, hnd oats. Sets of cost a counts from successful New York 
farms were shown, and attention was called to the fact that Success 
depends upon the size of the farm, the efficient use of men and Worses, 
and the interrelation of these two factors. * 

Agronomy , — The material illustrating work-in agronomy was 
supplied by the Illinois, Kansas, and South Carplina agricultural 
collies. The College of Agriculture of the University of Illinois 
illustrated its work in corn breeding with a specimen of branch corti, ' 
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a mutant from Learning Yellow Dent, aiul specimens showing the 
* heredity of albinism and partial albinism, the families giving three 
to one ratios in segregation with greens'dotninant to albinos and to 
green yellows. Part *of this exhibit showed by theans of breeding 
methods Vhat the oil^is well as the protein content of corn may be 
increased or diminished to a marked exteht. The influence of the 
type of soil as affecting the results secured with the three essential ^ 
plant foot! elements was demonstrated by a series of baskets of corn ^ 
representing the different yields secur^rt'TTfnl bringing out the fact 



Fto. 41.- In the exhibit of the New York Slate College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University. 


that on sand the use of nitrogen produced G3.95 bushels per acre, or 
more than three times the yield, obtained from the use of either 
phosphoric acid or potash. On peat, potash -gave an acre yield of 
30. 03 bushels, as compured with 2.45 for nitrogen and 1.7 bushels 
\ for phosphoric acid, and on brown silt loam the application of 
phosphoric acid resulted in a yiehi^tG.YG bushels per acre, as 
compared with 52.97 for nitrogen urief 52.73 for potash. The progress 


4) of soil-survey work in Illinois was shown by means of an interesting 
map. ' n 
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exhibit of the Kansas Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station pointed out that, in experiments on the preparation of land' 
for winter wheat, land plowed 1 7 inches deep on Jylv 15 gave a 
yield of 27.87 bushels per acre, while land plowed 3 inches deep on 
August 15 and September 15 give smaller returns. Photographs 
of. wheat .on land plowed at different times were exhibited. It was 
also shown that crop fo%fc|ven when restricted to corn, oats, 
and wheat, gives better resulra than continuous cropping. Field 
and milling tests of pure strains of wheat were outlined to show that 
the best vafiety is the one giving the largest average yield of flour 
of the best quality. Of the five varieties, Turkey No. 839 hard winter 
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wheat stood first, with a yield per acre of 43.9 bushels of grain* giv^ 
ing 10 barrels of flour with a 94 per cent value for bread making. 
Samplefe of Turkey and Kharkof wheat from different parts of 
Kansas were included in the exhibit to indicate the influence of soil 
type3 and rainfall on the* character of the grain. Tabulated data, 
photographs, and samples illustrating the effect of blending Kansas 
hard winter wheat with California white winter wheat in brelid 
making were shown, together with the chemical composition of these 
wheats and the proportions of the different mill products obtained 
from' them. Samples of sorghums profitably, grown for grain and 
" forage in Kansas were included and data given which indicate that 
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sweet sorghum, as compared with corn and Kafir, gives n larger 
yield of silage as welbas carbohydrates, and produces better gains in 
calves if fed with pottonseed meal. 

The section of agronomy contained one case devoted to* cotton 
contributed by the Clemson Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station of South Carolina, Specimens and photos were included of 
diseases affecting cotton, cotton wilt, and * anthrncnpse, -and of in- 
sects attacking the plants, such as the cotton root louse, cotton field 
ant, cotton-boll weevil, wireworms, and click beetles. Directions for 
their control were also given, ’ Samples of sen-islaqd and upland 
cotton were presented, and results of cotton breeding for the im- 
provement of the lint brought out, , Seven years of breeding work 
with blue-ribbon cotton, it was shown, have resulted in a marked 
improvement of the lint. The steps in the manufacture of cotton 
from the raw stock to the twisted yarn \Vere illustrated by samples 
of the products and by-products. Samples of cottonseed products' 
were included, showing crushed kernels, meal, flour, oleo oils, wash- 
ing powder, paint, and shortening, 1 

Agricultural technology . — The material in the section of agricul- 
tural technology referred especially to dairy manufactures anfi i 
^ugar-house^pructice. The. College of Agriculture of the University j 
of Wisconsin culled attention to its course's in dairying and to the i 
lines of instruction, embracing farm dairying, butter and cheese 
making, milk and cream testing, dairy mechanics, pasteurisation, : 
ice-cream making, factory accounting* starch making, dairy bac- 
teriology, dairy chemistry, milk inspection, dairy breeding and feed- » 
ing< city milk supply, and butter und cheese judging. Illustrations 
were shown of eight factory tests devised at the university, including 
the commoifly known and widely applied Rnbcock test, ‘In addition, 
charts and maps were presented showing the location of creameries, 
efieese factories, skimming stations, and condensers in the State, j 
and statistics of production showing that Wisconsin produced one 
I hundred and eighty million pounds of cheese in 1014 and' that her an- 
• nual production of dairy products amounts to over eighty-five million 
dollars, * * 

The New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University \ 
exhibited photographs illustrating the touching of dairy industry ,' m 
including views of the laboratories devoted to dniry testing, cheese 
work, marketing, milk studies, bacteriology, study of b.utter, and I 
practices in the farm dniry, . 

^The College of Agriculture of the University of Louisiana pre- 
sented diagram^ and photographs showing the relation between 1 
- sucrose; reducing sugars and gums, in the fermentation of a 10 per 1 
cent sucrose solution, between Clerget single polarization and true 
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sucrose-in the fermentation of a 10 per cent sucrose solution, and the' 
relation between the actual deterioration of a sugar and its decrease 
in market value According to the basis of sale. The relation of 
sugars of cune juice to ‘polarization at different stages and the com- 
parative yield of cane sugar and available sugg r in D J/tnd Louisiana 
purple were shown in diagrams. Sugar-cane diseases, such as root 
.rot, red rot, stem rot, pineapple disease, and rind disease, were also 
shown in photographs. v 

Forestry . — In the section of forestry, maps, photographs, and dia- 
gram^ were presented illustrating the methods and scope of forestry 
work by the Vermont Forestry Department, which, is closely affiliated 


i 
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with the University of Vermont. The location of State forests, 
pi dees where lectures are held and where inspections are made, and 
points where 10,000 trees have been planted by privatVowners were 
shown by maps. Specimens of tree seedlings were included in the 
exhibit, and nursery studies and experiments on evaporation and 
transpiration, together with meteorological datu affecting the same, 
nursery methods o4 seedling production, studies on eccentric growths, 
natural reproduction, rates of growth, yields of hardwoods and the 
like, were illustrated, * 

Plant pathology .—' The section of plant pathology was illustrated 
through contributions made by ‘the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
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lege. Photographs and specimens of different plant diseases were 
presented and demonstration mounts of plant disease materials were 
included. 'Cultures of pathogenic fungi, photographs of student 
laboratory work, and types of spraying nozzles used in disease con- 
trol were also shown. 

Poultry production , — The section in poultry produuAn covered 
' work done by the Oregon Agricultural College and Experiment 
Stntion. The central feature of the exhibit related to methods and 
results of breeding for increased egg production. Actual records, in- 
dividual anil flock averages at the Oregon station were given for a 
series of years, and a 'striking increase in production was shown. 
Many photographs were included of good and poor layers, with their 
progeny, affording an opportunity for studying types in laying hens. 
Results of individual trap- nest selections and cross breeding -for a 
series of years w^re given in diagram. 

It was shown that high fecundity is inherited. The importance, 
however, of enyironment, such as housing, feeding, and general man- 
agement received considerable attention, There were 50 charts and ! 
many photographs, in addition to explanatory titles. In addition 
to*“ this, an excellent stereomotograph was operated as a part of the 
exhibit. A model colony house and trap nest used in poultry breed- 
ing work formed another part of the exhibit. 

Economic entomology , — The section of economic entomology con- 1 
tained interesting experiments on grasshopper control as carried on j 
by the Utah Experiment Station. These covered expert cultivation 
of the land, poison baits, and the use of mechanical devices, such as 
the u balloon" and grasshopper machines. The exhibit included 
also sugar-beet sprayers used in the campaigns against grasshoppers, 
sugar-beet army worms, and web vy onus. 
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Only about one* fourth of the States had exclusive educational 
.exhibits in the Palace of Education. A few' States had limited 
educational displays in the State buildings, while nearly all of the 
States exhibited excellent educational collections in the Agricultural, 
Liberal Arts, Line Arts, and Manufactures Buildings, educational 
* in the broad sense, although not to be classed with school education. 
The State displays generally centered’ about one or two educational 
problems at the present time before the public eye in the several 
States. .The exhibits of greatest interest and value to rural people 
in the State collections may be organized for convenience under these 
heads : 

1. Improvement of the one-teacher school through standardization 
and vitalization of school activities by means of industrial club work. 

2. Establishment of effective farm community schools by means 
of school consolidation and organization of rural high schools. 

3. Organization of State-wide State-akled agricultural extension 
work through special schools and special agricultural. projects, the 
purpose being to combine in a practical way “learning” and 
“earning.” 

} ' IMPROVEMENT IN THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL. 

Standardizing the one-tcsiehcr rural, school . — In certain sections of 
the country where it is impracticable at this time to organize the 
| one-teacher rural schools as centralized graded schools, a movement 
is under way to ipake the schools as effective^ as possible by improv-* 
ing their physical condition, including grounds, buildings, and equip- 
; ment, organization for teaching purposes, and efficiency of touchers. 

I This system of school improvement is popularly known as school 
. standardization. 

Several States had interesting exhibits illustrating school progress 
through standardization. Of these, Oregon perhaps had the most 
complete display, although the State was not the first to initiate the- 
movement. Illinois was probably the first to undertake the stand- 
ardization of its small one-teacher schools. The State department of 
' 56 



education, which in Illinois recognizes two grades of impr'oV£(I 
schools— standardized and superior — reported highly satisfactory re- 
sults from w T hat has been done in the State the past several years.' 
Minnesota, although having no exhibit, makes the granting of State 
aid to schools contingent on certain high standards to be attained by . 
the ungraded and semigraded rural- schools. Texas has recently | 

enacted a law providing State aid to w^ak schools in the form of 
$1,000,000 for the next biennium, 'to be distributed on the standardi- 
zation basis under the direction of the State department of educa- 
tion. Wisconsin, Kansas, Georgia, West Virginia, and Oregon are ! 
other States that hnv^e reported satisfactory result^ from State or | 
county systems of rural school standardization. 

YUaUzatibn of school activities by means of industrial club work . — j 

Many educators have despaired of making the one-teacher school 
-sufficiently effective to provide country children the" necessary educa- 
tion to give them a love of the farm environment and sufficient 
practical knowledge to enable them to make a good living by scientific 
farming. Without question, it takes more ability to teach effectively 
in n‘ one-teacher school than to manage the large consolidated schools. ■ v; 
Here and there over the country, where exceptional teachers of broad 
vision and good preparation are in charge of the small schools,>much 
has been done in rallying community interests around the school and 
in doing some of the work for the farm ami the farm home that the ! 
large schools are accomplishing. But in many sections the small 
schools continue to have little influence An the life of the |>eople j 

because their teachers, who are generally immature and inexperi- 1 

enced, must shift# largely for themselves, without the advantage of 
clost 1 constructive supervision. 

This great handicap is beginning to be overcome in some States 
by- giving professional supervisors charge of the school subject 
instruction. In other States, the small schools are becoming vitalized . 
through the organization of industrial clubs for school and home. 
These new industrial interests are infusing life into' thc^ teaching 
process in the small school and have done inirch to project it into the j 
life of the farm people, making them feel that the school is estab- 
lished solely for its patrons. 

The industrial work is bringing into the school field % new kind of 
supervision and a vital cooperation between the school and the home, j 
and at the same time organizing all the small schools in the county, \ 
or even State, in a new community of interest. Industrial club work I 

was given considerable space in several of the State school exhibits j 

and also in a few of the educationnl exhibits in the State buildings. 
None perhaps emphasized thiB work in stronger tarms than did - 
Oregon.* s 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF EFFECTIVE FARM COMMUNITY SCHOOLS. 

Consolidation of schools . — School consolidation is no longer an 
experiment in the United States. In some* form it is practiced jn 
practically every State of the Union. Probably more than 10,000 
jeal farm community schools have been established, many provid- 
ing so thorough a system of education that it is nodonger necessary 
for rural pebple to send their children away to school. ‘ The 
ideal which is described elsewhere in this bulletin under the United 
States Bureau of Education exhibit is approximated in many States. 
These schools should, if possible, be established in. the open country 
or in rural-minded villages. They should have a large area of land 
for laboratory purposes. Besides this, it is desirable to establish 
teachers homes in connection with the schools. The school should, 
where possible, be graded on the 1‘2-year basis, providing for four 
years of agricultural high-school work. In addition to the courses 
for the boys and girls of ordinary school age, ft is desirable to offer 
special short courses during the winter months for adults, to afford 
them inspiration and practical help in making the most of life. 

The facts were presented graphically in several State exhibits. 
Utah hnd an exceptionally satisfactory exhibit on school consolida- 
tion, emphasizing particularly the benefits derived fnirn county unit 
organization in facilitating school ‘consolidation. California like- 
wise showed interesting miniatures, sample work, curricula, etc., 
of its consolidated schools, partly in the Palace of Education and 
partly in the California State building. But, unquestionably, In- 
diana offered the most instructive lesson in school consolidation, 
devoting its entire booth in the Palace of Education to this subject. 

Rural high schools. — High -school development has been compara- 
tively slow in rural, communities. Rural children are still largely 
obliged to look to town for their secondary school education. Only 
here and there is the high school an integral part of rural education. 
There if still too much of the feeling abroad that the rural child 
should get to work as soon as the traditional eight-year elementary- 
school course is finished. School consolidation, however, is doing 
much to modify the old standards. People are beginning to realize 
more and more that the demands on intelligence nn % d technical prepa- 
ration for life are ut least as exacting in .the country as for the 
average worker in town. To meet the new demands a variety of 
rural high schools are being established. The^%re variously known 
as district, township, and county high schools. The former may cor- 
respond to the ordinary school district organization, or may repre- 
jsent an entire congressional district, as in Georgia. Township and 
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county high schools, us the names would indicate, represent, respec- 
tively, their civil units (if the same designation. Township high 
schools lire common in New England and in stone of the Middle At- 
lantic and Middle Western States. Kansas, Oklahoma, Utah, and 
several other Middle Western States have couiitv high schools. 

The most interesting exhibits of rural high schools were shown 
hv Illinois, Utah, California, Indiana, and V^ginia; some of these 
will be described below. 

s. . 

STATE-AIDED CONTINUATION SCHOOLS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
COMMUNITIES. 

In the past agriculture teaching in elementary and high schools 
has seldom had the % results desired, because of its bookishness and 
removal from the vital things in real agricultural life. The average 
farmer has had little confidence in the old system because he profited 
so little from it. 

Recently .a new kind of agriculture teaching is gaining recognition 
in many sections* This teaching, like the industrial club work 
. mentioned above, projects the agricultural activities right into the 
farm life; but it is more comprehensive and thorough in organiza- 
tion, offering opportunities to earn money Vhile mastering .the 
science of the profession, *The new system is really a continuation 
school, with educational opportunities 'to young people beyond 
Ordinary school' age as well as for adults, through well -organized 
agricultural schools and a variety of carefully supervised, State- 
aided home projects. The study is given in school and at hojne, arid 
may be procured on full-time attendance, part-time, evening classes, 

* and field-extension dasses. The phr pose of this State-aided agri- 
culture teaching is to prepare definitely for self-support and skill. 
'The most complete system of such continuation study in agriculture 
*is found, in Massachusetts. 

These topics are described in detail below in the stut&nents of the * 
several State exhibits. , 

OREOON. ... 

. The Oregon exhibit was exceptionally complete, though limited to 
these three points: (1) Standard one-teacher schools; (2) industrial 
work in the schools; and (3) school play activities. The State 
department of education has accomplished excellent results, for school 
, improvement by standardizing siyall schools in those sections of the 
State where people are not yet randy for school consolidation. From 
the exhibits it is learned that Oregon school standardization began 
as a local plan in Polk County five years ago. Other counties readily 


* * c 
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adopted the plan, and in 1914 at a convention held under the auspices 
ofthe State superintendent a plan was adopted for State-wide school 



Fig. 44. — The Oregon education exhibit. The model hi the foreground illustrates 
a “ standard ” school. Unusually attractive colored pictures showed typical 
activities of Oregon rural schools. 



Fio, 45.— Model of Oregon standardUed one-toacher school. 

standardization. The standards are to be raised year by year, so that 
« there shall be no stagnation. 

; - - • • ' , ' 

— — IMH ■■ - ! - 
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The following is a list of requirements for 1914-15: 

Flay . — Must be flying, went lie r j>erinitting. 

FchoolhouHc * — Properly lighted. 



Equipment.— Teacher's desk and ehalr; desks for ifupils properly adnpted 
ntul placed ; suitable blackboards; window shades In good condition. 

Heating and ven t ila t i ng.^X acket ed stove properly situated, minimum require- 
ment ; window boards or some other approved method of ventilating* 
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Uoomn . — Attractive at ull times. 


Standard picture .— One new one, unless three are already In the room, framed. 
Grounds.— To be clean, free from puper, etc. At least three features of play 
apparatus. Walks, If necessary. 



Sanitation. — Pure drinking water; either drinking fountain or covered tank 
and Individual drinking cups ; individual, family, or paper towels. 

Outbuilding*. — At least two good ones, to be sanitary at all times and free 
from marks. 
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Tt'iU'hcr . — Must maintain good order ut all tinier; supervise ,Mie playground ; 
liave her work well prepared ; follow Si site course of study; take ut least one 
educational Journal ; have program i>osted la rootix; keep register In good con- 
dition ; bo neat in attire. 

Library . — GoojJ selection of books from. State list. Case for the hooks. 
I Kjks kept upright, in good condition, and recorded according to rules specified 
by Oregon State Library and required by law. ^ 

Attend tincr.— Average 02 in;r cent for year and not to exceed 2 per cent In 
tardiness for year. 

Lett (ft h 'of term . — Not less than eight months of schooj each year. 


Mr. J. A. Churchill, superintendent of public instruction, has 
stated the purpose of the Oregon plan of school standardization 
briefly in the following language: 

A standard to which each rural district must bring its school, a measuring 
rod wherehjy^the farmer may he convinced that he has not as a rule been pro- 



Fio. 48,— An Oregon girl In the canning projects. 


vlding house and grounds equal t<f those for his cuttle and horses, that he has 
not been demanding the same grade of efficiency of the rural teacher as he 
has of Ids hired hands, this is the plan which Is making th$ work of the rural 
school In Oregon effective. It was begun In Polk County someflte years ago. 


Boys' 1 and girls' industrial club work . — This well-known form of 
agricultural education in Oregon is noteworthy, because the State 
has avoided the fundamental difficulty with which similar clubs have - 
met in some sections, by centering the organization in the State 
department of education, thereby making it/an important phase of 
school education, instead of allowing purely industrial agencies to 
direct its organization. Of equal importance is the fact that the 


i 
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‘industrial clubs of Oregon are organized so successfully that they 
are. already becoming the means of vitalizing the work of the small 
schools. Says State Supt. J. A. Churchill : 

Through these clubs, the standard school plan, and the playground move- 
ment the rural schools of Oregon are developing u happy, healthy, elliclent 



group of boys and girls In every section of the State, who are going to revolu- 
tionize country life in this State and make the farm home th<* most delightful 
place to live. 


'Hie work of organization is done by the State department of edu- 
cation through twp assistants,' who devote all their time to organizing 


Fig. 49. — Boys' ami girls* club exhibit at un Oregon county fair. 
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clubs, holding community meetings, local industrial fairs, etc. The 
State Agricultural College lends assistance fiv publishing bulletins 
for the guidance of the club members. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is a third cooperating agent, which assists im 
planning the work, semis-occasional speakers to important club ral- 
lies and the like. But the important fact remains that the work has 
grown outward through the schools, binding them intimately to the 
farm homes. Twelve thousand rural- children were club members the 
past year. ^ 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

State-aided Vocational schools. 


. i 


i 



• DUTIES 

f 

Supervision of JState Expenditures for Maintenance 

m Started Vocational Schools 

. Definition of Standards of Instruction 

Approval of Courses. leachft: Pupils Advisory Committee 

Advise and Assist in the Establishment of New 
. • Schools of Vocational Types 

Fin. 50. 




s 

/ 




A few of the club projects fftr boys arid girls tire: ! . 

1, Canning .— The canning %f * fruits, vegetables, etc., for home use or for 
sale; Kurollmont tint 1 later than March l."», 101.1, 

2, Vegetable gardening *— ' The growth* of the greatest possible amount of 
vegctnhleH at the least possible exitense. Division I. A garden area of at least 
I square rod hut not mo re^ than 11 square rods. Division II. A garden area of 
at least 16 square rods. Enrollment not later Hum starch 15, 1915. * 

3, Poultry raining . — Division I. The care ami management of live or tuore 

la.vlug heus for u iterlod of at letist six months. Kurollment not later than 

* 

31694°— 16 5 . ,r 
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January 1, 1915. Division II. The Incubution of at least three settings of hen’s 
:gs and the care and management of the chicks for a period of at least eight* 
months. Enrollment not later than March 15, 1915. Division III. The manage- 
ment, for breeding purposes, of two turkey hens und one gobbler. Enrollment 
nbt later than March 15. 1915. Division IV. The incubation of at least one 
setting of turkey eggs and the care rind management of the young turkeys for 
a period of at* least six months. Enrollment not later than March 15. 1910. 

4. • Dairy herd record keeping . — Obtaining the milt, butter fat, and feed rec- 
ord of two or more cows for a period of at least eight months. Enrollment 
not later than January l, 1915, 



Fla. 51. — In the Massachusetts -exhibit! 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


.Massachusetts had an exceptionally complete and* instructive 
: exhibit of its system of Stale-aided vocational education. No ctfher 
State probably haabeefi quite so succe'ssful as Massachusetts in the 
organization* of vocational education fqrvajl its people, whether they 
• li*e in town or in the country. These schools Comprise not alone day 
schools for boys and girls, but part-time schools for young people^ 
j; between 14 and 16 years' and also evening schools for men and 
V; women. , *+ 


The effectiveness of the Massachusetts system of vocational educa- 
tion isduedn Ikrge measure toa carefully organized system of adminis- 
tration, The deputy commissioner of eduction is in direct charge 
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of all vocational education. Through him State agents supervise all 
the agricultural schools, home-making schools, industrial schools, and 
teacher-training courses established under the vocational education 
law. 

State-didcd vocational agricultural education , — Of particular in- 
terest to the present discussion are the State-aided agricultural 
schools and agricultural departments in selected high schools. 
These comprised a most striking part of the Massachusetts exhibit 
in the form of graphic tharts, photographs, stereomotogruphs. and 


the present time four separately organized agricultural schools and 
nine agricultural departments in high schools are receiving State aid. 
• The schools are organized to meet the needs of three kinds of 
pupils: All-day pupils, part-time pupils, andWening pupils. 

All-day pupils . — Boys and girls, 14 to 16 years of age. who devote 
• . the entire day to study and project work, One-half of their time is 

devoted to productive agricultnraF work, mainly supervised home 
projects?; 30 per cent is devoted to studies bearing directly upon their 
daily tasks, and the balance of their time is devoted to the general 
. culture subjects ' 


an illuminated profile map illustrative of home project work. At 



h» 'nut* Un4 wd ***** 



Hw State 

' **ruc*tr. yte Sdud <r iMmi* 



Kio. 52. 
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. Part-time pupils . — Young men engaged in farming who devote 
part of the day or part of the week to school work, all of it with a 
direct bearing on the regular enTployment. 

Ei^erdng pupils . — Limited to persons over 17 years of age who are 
regularly engaged in productive agriculture. This group comprises 
dairymen, truck farmers, fruit growers, etc. 

Pupil artinties . — The most important are home projects, of which 
there is a large variety, all the work being done under the immediate 
direction of the school instructors. The following are illustrative: 


School or department loca- 
t (on. 


Pupils 
a I*. 


)*nj)ect or projects (title ami sru|* 


Harwich. . 


North K&ston . 


I arre garden; 60 hens, 
f 


Here parti til ; 65 hens. 

„ arregarflen; 27 hens, 

4 acre garden and orchard ; 15 ducks, 0 hens, 


X acre garden; 20 he as. 
16 1 “ ‘ 


Barred Uotic hens; 6.000 sq. ft. parden. 

35 Reds and Rock?; 2 cows. 1 calf; 1 .200 sq . ft . j>otato«s. 
11 heas, 40 chicks (summer work). 


$ acre potatoes and cebb&pes. 
14, " " ' * 


409 sq.ft, parrlen; 4.500 sq, ft. jwtatoes. 2> hens, 115 chicks. 


School' projects are of jtwo kinds — conducted bv the school for 
demonstration purposes and conducted by the pupils on land pro- 
vided by the school, 1 

ki Eanw\<j aiut teaming ."- — In this carefully planned 'and sujht- 
vised scheme the pupil earns as well as learns^PUe must make 
written reports and keep careful accounts of all outlays and receipts. 
The following list gives the earning of the schools for the year 




. £n ruff in eft f and nirniny# of Maxuochuxctt* vocational school* in Wl\. 


Knrullmenf . 


Kantinps. 


Vocational Hprlniltural schools or de|>»vrtmcnK 


Nprthampton . 
Bristol County. 

Brlmfleld 

Sou County. . 


DifARTwrxre. 


PWershem. 

iiSSjot 

North borough.. 

Mk;: 

AaWWd !. 

Sutton 

- Hart bon: 


Hoys. 

UtrU. 

Total. 

Farm 

work. 

Other 

work. 

Brand 

total. 

19 


1 ■ 
19 

S3, 923.01 

$324.42 

14,347.46 

24 


24 

1,546.72 

n.7o 

1,624.42 

16 


16 

4,018.07 

91.58 

: 4,109.65 

71 

3 

74 

11,691.40 

1,631.26 

13,322.66 

9 


9 

3, 436.85 

168.60 

2,605.45 

8 


8 

1,070.95 

168.28 

1,239.23 

9 

1 

10 

' 3,872.18 

555.66 

3,437.84 

18 


18 

1,621.07 

379.90 

2,000.97 

16 


l« 

3,857.76 

183.54 

3,041.30 

8 

. 1 

9 

1,393. 81 

267.39 

1,689.00 

22 


22 

3,907.89 

71,76 

3.0TO 37 

10 


10 

1. 496.M 

303-93 

1.702.51 

230 

6 

2U 

17, 936.67 

4, 124.06 

42,060.73 
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Supervision .— Much of the success of the Massachusetts system is 
due to the thoroughgoing supervision employed. The State super- 
visor cooperate closely with each local instructor in securing the 
highest degree of productive efficiency for the pupils. The instruc- 
tors who teach the subjects in the schools supervise that particular 
project. In addition the law provides for the appointment of an 
advisory committee of fanners, who are of great assistance in fur- 
nishing practf.’al advice un3 in popularizing the agricultural proj- 
ects in the community. 

The Massachusetts vocational schools are successful in reaching 
all the people in the Commonwealth. They appeal especially to 



'■'Home Project plum Requires 4 
Ugh v^B0NCMC<iCE;QP V . '■'> 
Illustrative -MATER tAL / 

kt'-*,; 

CoftictM tf typM at CoTk httda d ftkt y. 
oS*f ftft p Crap* md mda of 

t. -L — I . . . 1' ml. ^ >> 

« 1 T j . ’ * " " r J ■ * & 


Flo. 53, 
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young people who" have left the ppblie school at too early an age to 
be effectually prepared for life responsibilities l>ecause the school 
had failed to make vital appeal to them or because the school had 
offered no particular preparation for suitable life callings. * 

INDIANA. 


The Indiana booth w*as giVen over entirely to school improvement 
through school consolidation. It included artistically* arranged 
transparencies devoted'to community activities, centering about the 
well-organized Thdiann consolidated schools and school architecture, 
showing graphically the. change from the small pioneer schools to 
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the modern farm-community graded and high schools. A corner was 
devoted to strikingly arranged miniatures of two school communi- 
ties before and after consolidation. In addition to this there was 
a good display of. handwork from the consolidated schools, besides 
a stereomotograph with alternating sets* of “slides" on consoli- 
dated schools, activities in these schools, and means of preparing 
teachers for the schools. 

Progress in rural school consolidation, — Indiana affords a good 
example of what progressive legislation can do to promote school 
reorganization by niennS of consolidation. Indiana has to-day, next 
to Louisiana, the largest nmnberof consolidated schools and, on the 
basis of effectiveness, the largest number of all the States. The first 
of these laws, passed in 1SW>, made provision for free transportation 
of children living 2 or more miles from the nearest school; the sec- 
ond law (1900) required the township trustees to abandon all small 
schools with less than 12 pupils and pay for their transportation to 
some other school ; the third law (1007) made it mandatory for trus- 
tees to provide transportation for pupils attending consolidated 
elementary schools. 

The State .department of public instruction has compiled the 
following statistics, which toll in a striking wav the growth of school 
consolidation in Indiana: 


CON SOI IDATKO SCHOOLS I\ INDIANA. 


t 

Number of consolidated eleihenhiry schools 

Number of consolidated Idyll srlimds 

Number of consolidated combined elementary mid Id^b 
schools _! 

Totkl number of consolidated schools 

Number of pupils transported to consolidated schools... .. . 

Total cost of IrnnsiHirtntlon.* 

Average cost of^fauu^irtutlon ]>er pupil transported A... . 
Number of pupils enrolled In nufsol Mated schools... 
Percentage of the total nnmlter of pupils enrolled In nil 

, rural schools In consolidated schools ljmm* rent.. 

Percentage of the enrollment In consolidated schools In the 

i high school., 1 k*i* cent.. 

fei Number of abandoned schools reopened this year 

Number of abandoned schools rco]>enod during the past five 

years . 

\ Number of schools (not consolidated) abandoned this year. 
■A Number of A schools (not odtife^hlntcd) abandoned during 

; m>tal number of. abandoned school districts in the State 
\ at the present time— .... : 


In l!MO. In t. 
Ido 2W 

:n 30 

2:n 330 

•120 ooi 


10,0.11 20. -103 
$4m.20Ti 

$ii>. oo a*t 

20.2M 73.401 

24. f> 33. !) 

17 22. 2.1 ' 

38 

104 

_______ 210 

. "mo 

- 1,003 


\ 
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In 10lo t in 1914. 

Total number of district schools at the present time _ _ 0,035 

Average number of pupils j>er teacher in consolidated 

.schools „ ___ «J8 

Average number of pupils |>er teacher in till other rural 

schools 22 

Average tuition cost per pupil in consolidated schools $18.45 

A vernce tuition cost jior jnipil in at) other rural schools $18.00 

Average total cost |mt pupil In consolidated schools $25.04 

Average total cost iu alt other rural schools $22.71 

' A venire daily wage of teachers in consolidated schools $3.37 

A veruce daily wnce of teachers In all oilier rural schools $2. 76 


UTAH, 

1 he. Ltah booth .— The Utah educational exhibits were organized * 
to emphasize rural and agricultural education, as the State is largely 
rural. The center of attraction was the unique “ Beehive 1 ' structure 
shown above, with its rest room, around which were ranged a variety 
of exhibits — miniature school plants, collections of school work, 
a stereoniotogrnph, etc, A large profile map of the Stato shown at * 
tlie right of the “Beehive" gave the ^cation of the important 
higher educational institutions, a statement of the State's natural 
resources, and other interesting data. In addition to the elementary 
jmd secondary school displays in the “ Beehive," the University of 
Utah and the State College of Agriculture had worthy exhibits of 
their varied activities. The latter emphasized in a graphic manner 
the work of the college (teaching young people how to live), the 
activities of the experiment station ( investigating the agricultural 
industries), and the campaign carried on by the extension division 
(taking education to the people). 

Tl»e following are educational facts gleaned from somq of the 
grtipUic charts: 

Utnl^ Uses 80 per cent of tlie State’s tax revenue for educational purpose*; 

!ms a •rpimnission to approve plans and Hpeclttcatlnns for school buildings; Ims " 

+ pood buildings, good schools, and. In'st of all. g<*nl teachers. 

Utah is making a determined effort to adapt the work of the public schools 
' to the flcfitaf verdg of the people. * 

Utah A bringing parents into the schdol through parent-teacher associations, 
and In s<*ne communities is. maintaining night schools. 

Utah’s county unit plnn— the equalizer of opportunity. Every revision of the 
■fcOMaws makes the education of every child more and more the business of 
the* State. 

County vntt organization , — A hew county unit lnw has recently I 
gone into effect in the State which marks a new era in its educational % I 
history. The act is often spoken of in Utah as the “ State- wide con- j 
solidation Ifrw,” a term somewhat confusing to people who are ac- I 
customed to think of consolidation as a process of bringing together -I 
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a number of weak schools into one strong centrally located school. 
In Utah, consolidation refers to thesinion of nil common and high- 




school districts in the county into one hew/cbunty-wide school dis- , 
trict, regardless of whether or not the schohls within the fcounty are 
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reorganized. The cities of the first and second class and a few large 
districts organized under a former act are exempt under the new law. 

The^most important provisions of the act of 1015 are: (1) The 
office of county superintendent and the old school trustees are 
abolished; ( k 2) a npw county board of education, consisting of five 
members chosen from as many election precincts, supplants all former 
school officials; (3) members of the new board of education are 
elected for a term of four years and receive *a fair compensation, for 
their work; (4) a professional district superintendent is appointed 
by the board to have charge of the professional management of the 
sch >ls ; (5) the district board has full control of all the schools 


f 

Kki. 55, — Model of tlie Iordan High School la the UtaTi exhibit. 

within the district, which includes such' important duties as. closing 
unnecessary schools, organizing new elementary and high schools, 

* regulating the teaching practice, the salaries of teachers, etc. 

Thc v county unit act 1ms given Utah a modern system of school 
organization. Educational advantages have been equalized. Under 
Ihe new system the county is the unit of taxation, and #11 th# schools 

# of the county farfe alike, whether located in the rich irriguted v valleys 
or up under the dry .mountain sides. The old waste through dupli- 
cation of school effort is minimized and modern supervision is be- 

4 J « * 

coming realized. 
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Rural high schools . — Utah is a State of compact communities. 
The people live largely in the irrigated valleys, in homes clustered 
about the village churches and schools. The unirrigated sections are 
largely barren and without organized life. Because of this, small 
one-teacher schools have never been numerous in the State, and 
indeed, at the present time there are less than a dozen such schools 
left. Graded schools of high character are found in all the or- 
ganized communities. 

The greatest appeal to outsiders is the State's system of rnral high 
schools. The Utah exhibit contained a miniature of the new Jordan 
High School, which typifies this group of institutions. The school 
lies in the Jordan District, one of the two divisions into which Suit 
Lake County is divided. This .organization, it should' be under- 
stood, came about under an earlier law. The accompanying map 



FhJ. 00. — Map of Jordan school district. 

makes clear that the Jordan school district embraces a number of 
' villages, each with its own graded elementary school. 

It may also-be seen that the Jordan High School lies in the open 
country, and the children are conveyed t<r school from the towns of 
the community by stage and other means. 

The main building, which has cost $105,000, lies in a campus of 
23 acres, devoted to agriculture and athletics. The main building is 
235 feet long and 100 feet wide. It contains 30 large well -lightest 
rooms, adapted to high-school activities. The auditorium has a seat- 
ing capacity of 000 people. T^he building is arranged for social and 
physical activities of all kinds. A small dairy farm is maintained 
and there is a comfortable- home for the principal at one corner of 
the campus and a home for the agriculturist at the other. Tl)e most 
interesting thing about this community school is the fact that it 
receives children from all the surrounding towns* 


ERjt 


/ 
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'Qie proper scope of the school’s activities can best be appreciated 
from the first year's registration by classes: Music, 14T; sewing, UG; 
cooking, 78; science, 117; mathematics* 188 ; English, 337; oral ex- 
pression, 78; stenography, 15; tyjwwriting, 51; bookkeeping, GO; 
(iermnn, 52; history, 45; review of common subjects, 13; wood- 
work. 118; sociology, 32; dewing, 24; agriculture, 120; physical 
education, 231. 

Utah has actually reversed the system id vogue in most 'parts of 
the country and is sending village children to high schools in the 
open country, instead of sending them from the country to town 
schools. 


ILLINOIS. 

The Illinois educational exhibit emphasized the six units of or- 
ganization which present the hinge of educational activities in this 
State, (hie example of each of these was presented in motif 1 form. 
The educational units of interest to the present discussion are the 
one- room rural schools, the consolidated rural schools, and township 
high schools. 

The miniature one-room rural school illustrated the modern sani- 
tary type of school advocated by the State department of education 
for .the “ standard ” and u superior schools of the State. 

pearly two thousand such, buildings have been constructed in 
Illinois in recent years. This system of standardization has been 
very effective ip correcting prevailing architectural faults. It has 
been instrumental in placing better prepared teachers in the schools 
and has done a great deal to enrich the course of study. 

The Rollo Consolidated School, reproduced in miniature below, 
has received considerable attention in Bureau of Education publi- 
cations, and needs only passing mention -here. It is ‘a great com- 
munity institution, which has teen able to attract into school all the 
large boys and girls who "formerly dropped out of school for lack 
of interest. It busy indeed, drawn the entire community closer to- 
gether by bonds of common interest. In a word, it strives to help 
all the people in the community and has, indeed, succeeded in what 
it has undertaken. " ^ 

The miniature of the Peru -Bn Salle Township High School showed 
definitely how Illinois is doing much to place high-school facilities 
within reach of all the children of the State. This particular plan 
is exceptionally complete in every way and is used coofdinntely by- 
all the children of the congressional^ township, rural as well as 
urban. The high-school enrollment is about 400 pupils.; Some other 
township high schools in Illinois enroll as high as 1,000 pupils. In 
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1911 a modified type, or district high school, was provided This 
high-school law has largely* stimulated, the organization of such 



schools, there being now more than, 120 township and 
schools in the State. J 


district high 
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University extension service.— The University of Wisconsin has 
denymstrated its efficiency as a public educutionul institution b\* ea- 
&aYor\ng to reach all the people of the Stafe. A unique electric 
^/flashing map in the Wisconsin exhibit showed strikingly how it 
covers the entire State with important, forms of extension service, 
classed as correspondence study, lectures and.concerts, package libra- 
ries and general welfare service, 

Thd| increase in the extension service for the years 1012 and 101:1 
was graphically shown in a series of other maps. Up to January 
28, 1 8,529 -persons Inn 1 registered, (>,099 of these having completed 
thei recourses. On the same date there was a total active registration 
of 7,1 13. & 

The correspondence-study department is intended for -two types 
s °f students: (1) There doing work for university credit, and* (2) 
'those who are taking work for vocational purposes or for informa- 
tion only. In the university credit clnss, ;i.07(5 have registered and 
1 J20(> lpiv© completed the work. In the vocational class, 12.914 have 
registered and 4,49(> have completed their courses. This important 
work includes correspondence courses for rural teachers, ami courses 
for farmers whose work keeps them so closely confined that thev can 
not attend regular university short courses or institutes. In regard 
to the correspondence courses for rural teaclwrs, the exhibit circular 
has this4o say : 1 

Notwithstanding the fact that a large .number of tiie educational needs. of 
rural-school tear hers are now available In the correspondence nhd’ntlier de- 
partments, utilization Is not as *rrent as It should he. The problem oAreaeh- 
lnff. Inspiring ami onnmlzlnK these isolated nmti-srhoo! teachers, while they 
' a actually teaching und'ineethu! rent problems, is inherently dinicult. From 
experience in other fields, university extension mrresitondence methods offer, 
perhaps, the most economical means of increasing the educational and profes- 
1 Bionnl attainments of such teachers. .. To sum re the maximum benefit in a 
^Minimum length of time it would he necessary to Increase the work of organi- 
zation ami field service. 

The package libraries “ furnish anyone, anywhere in Wisconsin, 
the best and latest available publications on all sides of nnv per- 
plexing question.” The libraries contain many thousand classified 
articles, on- several thousand subjects, in the form of magazine or 
newspaper clippings, pamphlets, typewritten exoerjjts. etc., which 
nre sent free, upon request, to all citizens of the State. The pac kage 
libraries offer another excellent means of education in rural com- 
munities. , . \ 

The social center propaganda has made great headway in Wis- 
consin, chiefly through the system of lectures, concerts, and entei-. 
tainments provided by the university, which nre carried to the people 
at actual cost. During the past two years 370,750 people in 525 

^differeht corhA unities have taken advantage of this service. 

' 'jT'&.v..' ' i..y ^ - 
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The official circular of the Wisconsin exhibit summarizes the scope 
ami purpose of this extension service in the following language: 

Ul'KNS NKW KIK1.DS Kt»H M1SHT WollKKltS. 

University exttmsinu helps — , 

i'nnvH^nutrnrt */«*///.— Uy Inking university HnssnMim npport uni ties' nt the 
tune when the need is must kt*enly felt, to the tntm ur woimin who is on the 
juh and -therefore tumble to emne to the university. 

I'avkvt lihrnrit'H . — Ity furnishing imyoae. anywhere In Wisconsin, with the 
host and latest available publications nil all siiies of any |>erplcxing question. 

Lecture service . — Ily extetaUng the 'eUucni lonul and rulturai opjM>rt unities 
of the larger *eily puipits, platforms, mid convert stages to any eomnmnity 
in the State. , 

(Jntrroi welfare.— ]\y furnishing practical information to the people of 
Wisconsin- in the practical solution* of their welfare problems— leading to the 
cure and prevention of pau[H*rism and crime* mid to adequate provision for 
eomnumlly promotion, rqcreiitio/i, and other Jural mssis. 

Municipal xcnicC.— Ity altonling. to public , servants and others facts con- 
<vrniug the exiierhuice of similarly siumted municipalities; and by furnishing 
expert engineering and other technical assistant** which would otherwise Ini 
*uvailalt!e to only the larger municipal corjsmitlons. 

Norm/ vtiiirn*.— Ity promoting the use of public buildings by the entire 
public for iNlucnttonul, cultural, and rtvrentioiml purjvoses. 

Health inxtructitm.—l \ y teaching in easily umJerstotMl terms the Gangers and 
the methods of avoiding preventable Imtnan disease, needless suffering, and 
premature death. 

Vimtal inxfrurfitm.—Hy eollet;llng ami cireuiating otlnmtionul lantern slides,' 
moving pictures, and written lectures to schools, societies, clubs, and other 
organizations, 

^Dixtrict organization *. — Ity providing the connecting link between tiie “man 
who knows!’ and "the man or woman with* needs to •know.." 


IOWA. 


Iowa lirnl no ^organized State* educational exhibit in the Palace 
of Education. ,Tho State College of Agriculture, however, had an 
instructive exhibit which occupied a large booth adjoining the 
United Stiftcs (iovernineirt exhibits. The central theme was agri- 
cultural education and what it means 1 to the 'State. By means of 
photographs and legends, it illustrated the work that the agricultural 
college is doing in preparing teachers of agriculture and principals 
of Iowa's new consolidated schools: in horticulture and forestry; 
in agricultural journalism; and in dairying, agricultural extension, 
farm management, farm crops, animal husbandry, and soils. 

The section* of the booth devoted to teacher preparation gave in 
outline the comprehensive course of study for teachers pursued nt 
the college. This was illustrated by numerous photographs of school 
activities 

The section on horticulture and forestry contained a nunjber of 
instructive activities mainly in the form of ’ photographs and 
drawings. * ^ ‘ 
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The course in agricultural journalism was outlined in detail. The 
purposes of the course were — 

1. To apply to afcrl^ilture the news style of, writing — uuexcelleU in clear- 
ness, conciseness, interest. . - ' 

2. To make all trained agriculturists contributors to the press, thereby 
multiplying their usefulness. 

• 3. To give some technical training to students who plan to enter agricultural 

journallstn. 

4. To'suggesf ways of increasing business among farmers. 

5. To demonstrate methods for getting better printing results. 

6. To conduct a newspaper make up and printing contest. 

- 7. To present a country newspaper and printing exhibit. 

The*section on dairying contained suggestive photographs of dairy 
^ activities in the State. The dairy short coifrse at the college was 
attended by 143 butter makers, representing 13 States; 804 students 
pursued work in dairying subjects during the past y/ear. 

The section on agricultural extension contained a graphic exhibit 
in the form of a map. showing that the State college had held 955 
farmers’ institutes and other meetings during the past year and 
44 farm investigation tours. The remarkable extension work 
through boys’ and girls’ dubs was also presented in' a Strife- map 
giving the club membership in the different counties at 18,000. The 
activities included in the club work were corn clubs, garden and can-* 
ning clubs, baby beef clubs, baby pork’cluhs, manual-training, and 
domestic-science clubs. The extension activities of the Stafe college 
carried on among the school children and others beyond ordinary 
school age are quite remarkable. 

The section \ on farm management contained a graphic chart 
, giving five excellent reasons for renting Iowa farms on the stock . 

• share plan instead of on the old cash basis. 

• The seetjon on farm crops, animal husbandry, and soils gav* inter- 
* e&ting sectional views gf how this work is done at the State college, 

V 
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HI. RURAL EDUCATION IN THE TERRITORIES ANQ INSU- 
LAR POSSESSIONS. 


It is regrettable that all the Territories and insular possessions of 
the United States were*Befc~ represented at the exposition through 
typical school exhibits. The work among the natives of Alaska was 
shown ‘graphically* in an exhibit collected by the United States 
Bureau of Education, while the Philippine Islands had a very com ; 
plete exhibit prepared by the director of education in the Philippines 
and his assistants. 4 

The Territory of * Hawaii reported a school enrollment of 33,288 
pupils in all its schools in 1913-1-1, distributed among natives and 
residents of foreign origin, with a teaching force of 713 instruc- 
tors, of whom 200 are American. Durnfg the school year of 1914 
$742,310 was expended for education, or about $30.36 per pupil. 
Recently the Hawaiian school system "has begun to emphasize the 
preparation of its pupils for the various life vocations in the islands. 
The- insular department of instruction is using all its wisdom and 
effort to organize this n?w system of' industrial education. Under 
these circumstances it is unfortunate, that this interesting .experi- 
ment in school reorganization in the insular possessions should not 
have^ad an educationaPexhibit to show the evolution of the new 
from the old systenj prevailing before the islands became Annexed to 
the. Linked States. 

Porto Rico also has valuable lessons to Teach in the remarkable 


progress that it hns made in recent years in modifying its rural school* 
system to meet the needs of its rapidly increasing population. Dur- 
ing the *year 1914-15* $2,498,585 was expended for school education 
of all kinds. The school enrollment was 270,000, b^ing slightly more 
than 60 per cent of the school population. These pupils were in- * 
structed by 2,564 teachers, in 4,330 schools. The evolution of the 
Porto Ricrin rural schools is of parttfcular interest to -educators of 
the United States. Since the time of the AiheriCan occupation in 
1908 all the school buildings have- been' practically* renewed. Frame 
and concrete one and two teacher buildings fiave replaced triost of 
the former dilapidated, usually rented, structures. The agricultural, 
phases of education, 'particularly, have received much attention;. 
Forty-one special teachers have * recently been appointed— one <£r 
taM'-t 7 — 6 ' . • .***:*■ 
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every supervision district — to havp charge of the organization of 
agriculture, home and school gardening, and industrial club .work 
of all kinds. This makes one such special teacher for every super- 4 
vision district of the islands. Under the direction of these special- 
ists home and school^gardens are making much advance. School fairs 
and agricultural exhibits are frequent in connection with rural • 
schools. These fairs have awakened much interest in communities 
• formerly untouched by such phases of school education. Porto 
Rico, like Hawaii, unfortunately was not represented educationally 
at the exposition. 

ALASKA. 

The exhibit of Alaskan education was limited to activities of the 
Uhited States Bureau of Education aAbng the natives, all of which 


Fio. B9.- 


-8chool garden* and garden proAicta from tt^e Alaska educational eihlblt. * 

• % *• ' „* ■ 

may be classed as rural. The schools in Alaska, other than native 

jjchools, are under the pontrol of the Territorial governor, who issues 

certificates to teach and in other w*ays oversees the educational 

affairs. /These schools are of two kindst-the so-called Nelson schools 

/ .outside of incorporated towns, , for white, children and children of 

mixed blood leading a civilized life; and the schools for whites 

within incorporated towns. 

Wide scape of the, schools for natives under United States Bureau 
of Education control,^- The natives of Alaska number approximately 
25,000 people; distributed among ^mneiyus small villages scattered 
ig thousands of iftiles of coast line and the gyeafc rivers, Th£se 
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villages are isolated from one another and the outside world for 
fully eight months of the year, on account of the extreme severity of 
climatic conditions. But in spite of these almost insurmountable 
difficulties. United States schools have been established in 77 such 
native villages. The work of the Bureau of Education among the 
natives is very comprehensive and may be classified ns— 

School education for children and school extension work for adults. 

Social economic activities dealing with personal hygiene, home snnitntlon^nd 
morality household arts, social intercourse, ami promotion of nutlve lndif&tries. 

Med leaf work -and the ^tamping out o/ disease. if 

Reindeer service, primarily to provide a source for supply food and 
clothing to the Eskimos living in the vicinity offering Strait. 


N* 


TOTAL FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS i 
.W5YEAR PERIODS FOR SCHOOLS N 
ALASKA AND FOR THE ALASKA 
: REINDEER SERVICE 
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•» Flo. 60. — Appropriations for Alaska. 

i 

The Alaska service is administered by a social division of the 
Btii'euu of Education heajled by. (»1 ). a superintendent of education, 
who works immediately under the direction of the UnitediStattto 
Commissioner of Educatipn; (2 )^five district superintendents ^ (3) 
an official fortfc in^Washfligton ; (4) employees, of the supply and 
disbursing office at Seattle; (5)‘ 12 -physicians and 12 nurses and 
teachers of sanitation; (6) 109 teachers, a few of whom are nat\v& 
Character of the splmel work as disclosed by the. exhibit.— rThe 
Alaska educational exhibit emphasized the practi^Fcharacter of^th^. 
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Work among adults . — The teachers of Alaska are obliged to under- 
take tasks quite unusual in ordinary teaching. Teachers and nurses 
are obliged to devote much of their time to doing what they can to 
establish sanitary conditions by insj)t*ctyig and improving local 
housing conditions. Cleanliness is encouraged and a more whole- 
* some diet attained Jby showing chi Wren and adults how to raise t{ie 
common vegetables in order to vary the old meat and fish diet. 

Tuberculosis, trachoma, rheumatism, and venereal diseases pre- 
vail to an alarming extent, among the natives, due to their former 
promiscuous mode of living in poorly ventilated huts and subsisting 
on a diet of too little variety. To improve these unfortunate con- 
ditions, Congress has voted an annual approbation under which' 
the Bureau of Education employs physicians and nurses and con- 
tracts for the use of a number of hospitals. 

1 he reindeer service . — The value of this, work among the natkes 
is hard to overestimate. It means that the people who* formerly 
were obliged to subsist almost wholly on a fish diet have obtained a 
new source of supply, both in foTkl and clothing, besides obtaining a 
suitable beast for transportation and travel. The reindeer industry 
began in 1892 with the importation by the Bureau of Education of * 
171 reindeer from Siberia ; 1,280 animals in all have Wen in^ported. 
h igure 60 gives the total appropriation in five-year periods for 
the schools in Alaska and for the Alaskan reindeer service. 

. Similarly figure 61 gives the number of reindeer in Alaska by five- 
*year periods since the establishment of t\)e service. 

TKe Alaska educational exhibit attracted considerable attention to 
the heroic work Wing done by the white and native 'teachers in this 
remote Territory of the Nation and the very practical results' ob- - 
tained through their efforts', 
v ' ' 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


The exhibit of Philippine education wns .exceptionally complete 
and showed in graphic terms the remarkable growth in school edu- 
cation since the system was reorganized by the American Goverfr 
ment in 1908. Opportunities ft>r school education are now open to 
the wholO Filipino people, good schools being found even in the re- 
motest rural districts. ' While school attendance is not. compulsory, 
nearly 500,000 children, are in school. A very important feature of 
this school system as emphasized in the educational exhibits is 4 .Va- 
cation for the jipliftgjg of Filipino rural life, including. every phase 
of agriculture and home industry. * 

The Philippine school system strongly centralised . — The system 
in point of organization is unlike anything known in the United 
States^ It has spn&g out of the chaos which existed at the time -. 
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istration of the entire scliool^ystem. Two assistant directors share 
with the director of education the ninny responsibilities of school 
administration. The entire group of islands is further divided into 
38 school divisions, with its division superintendent resjxmsitde 
td the director of education. Each division is further subdivided 
into supervision districts in charge of super vising officials who are 
Similarly accountable to the division superintendents. Finally, the 
local school principals and classroom teachers .work under the imme- 
diate direction of the district supervisors. To quote the ljite director 
of education, Frank K. White: 

, The system is a unit ; ros|>oj«Rllt1llty Is definitely placed for every official 
act , the orpin tzat Ion is mobile — cl mimes of jicr sound up, down, or out rtre 


EVOLVING A SCHOOL SYSTEM 

THE GOVERNMENT HAS 

PROFITED BY SPANISI? EXPEDIENCE 
STUDIED. THE DESIRES AND N^EDS OF THE FILIPINO PEOPLE 
MADE ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS 
CONSULTED FOREIGN COUNTRIES* HAVING SIMILAR CONDITIONS 
FOLLOWED THE BEST EDUCATIONAL TRADITIONS 
-AND MADE FIRST HAND EXPERIMENTS 
IN ORDER TD EVOLVE A SCHOOL SYSTEM ADAPTED 
* TO THE NEEDS OF THE FILIPINO PEI 



L 


Kin. Oil. — Chart emp tin (Using evolution of 

easily effected; ^crit'iiud eltlcieney can be ami are promptly recognized; In 
efficiency or vldousness clotlfed with arbitrary authority muy easily do great 
% burin. Rut In the situation we are here 'describing udequttte checks are estub* 
llstteil; the secretary of public instruction uml the governor general . will 
quickly note evidences ftf discrimination or other ; untotvard tendencies, *and 
the remedy Is easily upplled. 

of the system . — For several years following the estab- 
of the American school system, the teachers devoted all 
t^^^energies to the ^Voblems qf organization and administration, 
and to a steady of the needs of the Filipino people. By degrees a 
system of industrial education has been organized which challenges 
opmparison elsewhere. t 
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During the past year many thousand boys and girls have received 
daily instruction along profitable industrial lines. A great mnny 
of these children have had regular employment in sphool and home 
gardening. The number of school and home gardens maintained 
under school supervision were 3,119 and 39,901, respectively. In -the 
various phases of home economics 43^000 girls received instruction. 
. and at least 63,000 boys and girls were engaged in such minor indus- 
trial work as hat weaving, lace making, and embroidery. But before 
entering into the details of this and the more specific agricultural 
studies, 1 it is well to consider first the more general phases, of Philip- 
pine school organization. 


COURSE DF" STUDY — PHILIPPINE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

w ELEVEN rEM GENERAL COURSE 
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» Fio, 64. — The Philippine course of study. 

The chart gives briefly the curriculum of the primary unit of 
four yknvs which emphasizes application to everyday life. The 
studied in this unit ore entirely of a general nature. The inter- 
mediate unit emphasizes school years five, six, and seven, and in* 
clud^, in addition* to. 224 schools with general courses^36 teaching 
schools, 72 housekeeping and household -urts schools, 40 trade schools, 
ani 14 farnri schools. In a similar way the .chart gives ft compre- 
hensive classification of minor professional schools which sort under 

* the/ secondary unit, and the professional and cukuf al schools under 

• the higher school unit. . # 

it will be understood, corresponds to the courses marked 
“.general” under primary, intermediate, and secondary schools in 
the chart on page 86. The course little heed to the old tradi- 

;jtions and is 'exceedingly practical, preparing the pupils either for 

fer-* r£ .'** • 

■f \t t » » 
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the professional schools or directly for life activities. The subjects 
in the 'triangular spaces — Latin, algebra, and solid geometry — are 
optional only. . -> 

It is well to bear ifi mind that in the Philippine Islands, with 
the system of voluntary attendanc6, the children in the ftrimary school 
range in age from 7 to 20 years, or over.’ It is interesting to note, 
however, that with the gradual standardization of courses the age 
of entrance to the primary school is rapidly dropping toward the 
normal entrance age of 7 or 8. During the past year 413,309 pupils 


EACH UNIT FOR A DEFINITE PURPOSE 


UNIT 
GRADE I 

PRIMARY 


ECONOMIC AIM 

1 TO MAKE 

J A LITERATE WORKER 

( . 


SOCIAL AIM 

TO MAKE 

A LITERATE PERSDN 


PRIMARY AN EFFICIENT WORKER A CITIZEN 

4 YEARS i 

| INTERMEDIATE A TRAINED CRAFTSMAN A LOCAL LEADER 

3 YEARS 

| / 

j SECONOARY A PROFESSIONAL MAN A STRONG PERSONALITY . 

i 4 YEARS 

UNIVERSITY A PROFESSIONAL MAN A NATIONAL LEADER 

2 TO 7 YEARS 

Fin,. 6 *". — Chart showing units In tho I’hilipplnir system. 

attended the pcipiary schools, which is sufficient reason for making 
these schools complete in themselves. 

Aims and methods in Philippine industrial education . — The build- 
ing up of a satisfactory system of industrial education in the Pl^lip- 
pine Islands is incomparably easier than in the United States with 
its highly organized and diversified industries. In the islands the 
natives live a comparatively simple life. Agriculture, primitive in 
the extreme, is the chief means of sustenance. A variety of house- 
hold industries are practiced an d are ^depended on to supplement 
the often meager roturns from tilling the land. To perfect and to 


multiply these industries and. to place them and general fanning ,on * 
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the modern commerciiil basis nnd so lift the people out of their nar- 
row provincialism is largely the task of .the new schools. 

The so-called educational values in the industrial system are sub- 
ordinated to the immediately practical. The director of education 
has made a careful study of all the existing industries and has 
brought them to a high standard of perfection iii the schools, solicit- 
ing the~assistunce of the most expert industrial workers as teachers' 
in the schools. 

Phases of agricultural education . — The various agricultural activi- 
ties of tin* Philippine system ihav be classified under the following 
heads: 1 (1) Agricultural schools: (2) Farm schools: (II) Settlement 
farm, schools; (4) Gardening— (a) In intermediate grades; (?>) in 


WHY SUCH A PRIMARY COURSE? - 

THE MAJORITY OF PUPILS NEVER GET BEYOND GRADE IV 
THEREFORE 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE AND SANITATION - 

MOOCNTAUT M GRf OH t TO HI. REGULAR COURSE M GRADE IV 

TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP, tmrouom school societies and regular 

CL A 88 INSTRUCTION IN GRADES M AND IV 

MORAL EDUCATION. TMROUOH INSTRUCTION M GOOD MANNERS AND RIGHT 
CONDUCT GRADES I TO IV 

‘ EDUCATION FOR HOME MAKING, orades i to iv 

«wms AND COOKING FOR GIRL 5 

6AROCNHM.IAMBOO AND RATTAN FURNITURE NAKINO FOR SOYS, t 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING ^ 

EVERT OIRL ANOOOY TAUOHT A HANDICRAFT: HAT. BASKET. SUPPER. 

NAT, LACE OR EMBROIDERY WORK* 


Pio. 00. — Chart explaining the mutin' for the lMill|pptnc plan. 

* 

primary grades: (r) home gardening: (5) School groutid improve- 
ment; (6) Nurseries and tree planting; (7) Food campaigns— (a) 
Corn growing; (&) use of cornf (c) yams; (d)vs weet potatoes; (e) 
legumes; (8) Garden days nnd agricultural fairs: (0) Extension 
work. f 

To quote again from, the report of the late director of education, 
Frank R. -White: * 

V * 


The majority of the ‘Filipino people live In simple Utile Ionises quite Imre 
furnishings; they have little clothing; their diet is restricted; they know t! 
• need of little that cornea beyond the limits of their own little community; b 
they are an aspiring, ambitious, people, quick t« realise new. needs as th< 
learn of the social life and practices In more highly developed countries, j 
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J Trom Philippine Buwtu of Education Report “Artie lea and Report* oa the Philippine 
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92 the Panama-pacific international exposition. 

Preparation of t cookers in the industrial subjects. — I in mediately 
following the American occupation of the mvhipdiigOj u large urmv 
of well -prepared teachers from the United States took hold of the 
task of oiganizing the schools. Since then many American teachers 
hn\e returned to their own country, and a force of native teachers 
has been prepared to till the vacancies caused hv their departure. 
At the present time G12 American and 8,855 Filipino teachers ad- 
minister the schools of the islands, the further holding most of the 
important positions as supervisors and principals of the large schools. 
Out of the (w 9 industrial teachers, only 7() are American. 



Fio. 68.— Collection of baskets and other industrial work In the Philippine educa- 
tional exhibit. 

The Filipino teachers are prepared for their activities under the 
so-called “ Pensionado system,” that is to say, at the expense of the 
State. The most promising young men apd women — approximately 
• 200 each year— are assigned to .places in the Philippine Normal 
jjichool, the Philippihe School of Arts and Trades, and the College 
of Agriculture, upon recommendation of the division superintend* 
cnts. These teachcrs-in-training spend two years in one or another 
of the above-mentioned schools before returning to their respective 
Provinces to begin their new tasks. 

The afcricultudll “ pensionados ” are assigned Jo the college of 
agriculture for one or two years of work. The Philippine Normal 

» V 
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prehensive, afld embraces, besides the study of scientific agriculture 
in the Central ‘College of Agriculture. (1) secondary agricultural 
schools. (-) , intermediate farm schools, and (3) settlement farm 
schools. / 

The secondary “ agricultural srhooi* ” or just “ agricultural 
schools,” uflfler which designation they are generally known, are four 
in number. One of these, the Central Luzon Agricultural School, is 
^designated for Christian students, the other threy for non-Christian. 
UU the schools are provided with dormitories, and the work covers 
the entire calendar year. 


IT 


FROM RAW MATERIAL TO FINISHED ARTICLES 


i/21: 


^PHILIPPINE FIBER PLANTS 



Flo. 71. 

C 

The chief points of interest in the Luzon AgricuItHrnl School nr e 
summarized as follows by the Philippine director of education: 1 

1. The school controls 1,700 acres of roservp land. 

2. Two hundred and twenty -five acres are under cult I vat Ion. 

3. The school Is oi*»rnted as an Industrial community. 

4. Ench student Is compelled to earn his own way. 

5. The school contains such facilities ns if sawmill, traction online, and oilier 
equipment for a large agricultural enterprise. 

6. The school Is equipped wltli work cattle, breeding cattle, dairy cattle, hugs, 
and poultry. 

' 7. Controlled Irrigation Is available. for. a part of -the farm Rite. 

8. Athletic activities nre encouraged. 

9. Literary societies and a hand are units of the social features, 

10. $5,200 worth of products were produced last year l»y the 174 students 
attending the school. 

“ “ — r — 

1 A R$(ord,oi Bureau of Education Activities, p^lO. 
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Flo. 72. — Excellent exhibit of handcraft work from the 1'hlllpplne public schools. 

The farm, schools are institutes of intermediate rank, giving in- 
struction in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. There are eight 
such schools, all of them in Christian Provinces. 

Three coursesTn agriculture and housekeeping and household arts 
are given in all these schools. At the present time the school at- 
tendance comprises 1,001 boys and 213 girls. Home extension is 
given strong emphasis, as are also seed collection, local and staple 
, crops, and intensive soil cultivation. The central feature in each of 
the eight schools is, perhaps, the model school farm* of from 25 to 30 
acres. This is equipped as a model Filipino farm and has in addi- 
tion such other equipment as correct agricultural education demands. 
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11. The enrollment In the school is now 2 65 students, and a larger production 
will b«»* secured for the present year. 

12~Four years of work are given In this school, three of which are In'the 
intermediate course In farming, us prescribed In the course of study for 
Philippine public schools. " , 

13. An extra year of work, which Includes secondary subjects and special 
emphasis on farm mechanics and farm management, is being added to the 
school. , 

\ 

I he course of study for the non-Christian schools differs but little 
from that given above and need not he repeated' here. On the whole, ’ 
the work of these schools is very suggestive and is worth n careful 
study by American educators. 
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• The settlement farm schools, of which there are 47 in operation, 
j are al1 of primary grade.^ They were esta^shecj to teach the roving 
non-Christian tribes the value of permanent agriculture. These 
, Schools are accomplishing a remarkable work. The acres in 
cultivation in the schools number 350, and 1,402 boys and 751 girls 
are in attendance. 

School and home (jardadny. — The Philippine schools can teach 
Americans some practical lessons in gardening. Vegetable gardens 


are required in connecybn with all schools, citv and rural, except the 
schools giving trade /ourges. While the objects of gardening are 
piany, the primary itm with which the Philippine schools are the 
most concerned is io Vring about a higher standard of living among 
the Filipinos, This m^be accomplished by providing: 1 (1) A 
more abundant food supply^ (2) a greater variety of food, (8)*Tood 
• of better quality. 


1 See school and home gardening. Ilulletln No. 31 t revised), 1013, Nurenu of Education 
ManlU, P. I. 




k 
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' This ixun IS accomplished by emphasizing in garden work four 
distinct features * 

1. Instruction in the fundamental principles of gardening and 
plant life. 



2. Demonstration of thege principles in the school gardens. 

8. The application at the pupils’ homes involving productive work 
in the hqpae garden. 

8ie&4°-17 7, 

\ ‘ 

— — — — ^ - ~ -v. 


I 

! 
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4. The giving of definite credit for supervised work 1)oth at 
school and at home, which will have its proper weight in promoting 
the pupil. - 

The director of education furnished the following suggestive^^M 


* garden statistics: (1) School gardens, 3,119; (2) home gardens, 
39,901; (3) boys instructed in gardening; 61,167; (4) girls instructed 
in gardening^! ,810. 



Fio. 75. — A typical school parden, from a photograph In the Philippine exhibit. 



t 
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Tn addition to what has boon mentioned, school-prounci improve- 
ment, including lawn-making, care of ornamental plants, develop- 
ment of playgrounds, etc., is required of all the schools. 

The schools' food campaign . — No feature of the Philippine school 
system is more interesting and suggestive than the so-called food 
campaign.” It resembles in most particulars the boys' and girls’ club 
work in the United States. 

The most important of these campaigns have been devoted to im- 
proving the quality and quantity of corn,* sweet potatoes, and' 





Fa;. 70. — Pnrt of t lie Philippine exhibit. 

legumes. The following are some of the figures reported for the 
corn campaigns which have now been carried on for three years: 

1. 43,501 pupils were enrolled In corn-growing contests last year. 

2. 300 exhibits were held. 

3. 050.108 pupils exhibited corn. 

A. 141.501 pwple attended the corn exhibits: , ^ 

5. 307 popular corn demonstrations were hold. 

0. 439.834 pimple attended the corn demonstrations. 

T. 352 schools gave regular lessons in preparing corn food. 

8. 8,835 girls hccelved instruct Ion 'in preparing corn foods. 

A* 218 schools gave special corn lunches, 

10. 8.722 pupils exhibited garden products In connection with the corn ex- 

hibits. 

11. 1,783 educational lectures ^vere given on corn, 
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grounds and space for school pardons. The map shows, further, jthat 
under this system 1<H> standard school buildings of reinforced con- 
crete have been contacted and 200 other permanent buildings are 
under construction: 70S .semipermanent buildings have been com- 
* i doted, while 1,TIK temporary buildings have been/ built, to be sup- 
planted as soon as possible by permanent concrete structures. In 
addition to thisL '.1,111)0 rented buildings are occupied, making a total 
of lj>;!5 t)M il^lings. T\\q standard buildings completed and. under 
construction fitly'*' cost The following chart is also sug- 

gestive of activities in modern school constriction in ihc islands: 
The permanent *srhool houses of concrete construction are Innit on 
a unit jdan which, allows of expansion from snip IT beginnings as soon 
as school population shall increase. -It is customary to begin with a 
one-room unit’iti communities where school attendance is small. This 
is illustrated in the following view of the barrio or rural schoof 
building from Salinas, Cavite: 






IV. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES. 




RECENT DEVELOPMENT IN RURAL LIBRARIES. • 

Tilt* oxhihit of the American Library Association devoted an en- 
tire section of its space to the activities and accomplishments of 
rural libraries. It showed in a graphic way tlmt library develop- 
ment in villages and filial] towns has made great progress during 
tlu$ past decade, partly, no doubt, ns one phase of the great general 



Flo. 78. — Til e A W «*rlcn n l.lhritry Akh<k1;UIob exhibit. 

awakening in country life. Hut it is also true that the library itself 
has been a great factor in bringing about some of the most far-reach- 
ing improvements in the physical and social conditions in thou- 
sand^ of small comm trinities. 

For the old idea of a library as merely a collection of fiction, 
juveniles, and ^ classics ” Is passing away. The modern library, in \ 
city or country, is placing at the disposal of women’# clubs, granges, 
aijfl active Jeaders and workers, books and magazines which spread 
_ 102 
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new ideas and give the impetus to many changes. On its shelves 
may now* be found the latest literature on alfalfa and septic tanks, 
county taxation and mad construction, letter school .buildings and 
consolidation, house furnishing and jelly making, ami how to put 
up the school lunch. Xor does it neglect those persons who in every 
community love the more cultural side of reading. The library is*' 
now rejied on to supply programs -for club meetings and entertain- 
ments, or pictures of costumes for a play or^pageant, as well as to 
provide people the means of self-education. 

Progress in ryrnl library work was considered in the exhibits 
under three heads : * 1 

1. The small individual public. library in the village. 

2. Library commissions and State aid to small libraries and 

s traveling libraries. ? 

3. T[ie county library system, especially as found in California. 

It seems to be the ambition of every community to have a library 
building of its own. Many improvements haVS^been made in the 
design and especially in the interior planning of small library build- 
ings, so as to make an attractive home for the books, and more 
especially to provide for the convenient handling of the work by 
1 1 io person in charge, to give the best service to the patrons. Single- 
room buildings are much in favor. The children, adult readers, and 
the books themselves make it necessary to divide the work into three 
divisions, which must be separated to some extent. This is being 
accomplished by low bookcase partitions,* instead -of by cutting the 
space into small stuffy rooftis. Many of the buildings are adapted 
to social centers, having lecture halls and similar rooms. In n few 
instances the library- is provided with adequate room in a large * 
central community buijding. This gives an excellent oportunity for 
t he library to connect its books more directly with the various neigb- , 
horhood interests, a ml its own space can be given to purely library., 
uses. 

The number of. library buildings whielkhave been erected by gifts 
from Mr. Andrew’ Carnegie has grown st\dily. The only require- 
ment which the donor makes is that the community guarantee to give 
each year, for maintenance, l* r > per cent o( the yost of the.gift. This 
has been increased from 10 per cent at theieqhost of library workers 
in all parts of the country, for there is a great temptation for a com- 
munity to erect a building ’for the yiere pride of having it, without 
realizing that the books and the services of a trained librarian are 
more important than the building itself.,, 1 

The system of individual local' libraries and library buildings 1 is 
nowhere. 3o strikingly illustrated as the State of Massachusetts* 
The State contains 35 cities and 319 towns (townships). Every 
town except one has a free public library* though a fe^of then! are 
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in buildings not owned by the town. The population of the State in 
1910 was 3,:W5«,41fi. The total stock of books in all the libraries was 
6,291,811 and the crrctilation of books was 1-2,440,81 9. In other words 
three books were borrowed by every man, woman, and child in the 
Stpte, on an average. 

State aid aiul library commhmmx . — Out of the desire to earrv on 
organized help for library work grew the library cominissio :s, which 
now exist in 60 States. To a large <ptont their activities benefit the 
rural libraries especially. The commissions are organized under 
State laws and at State-ex|>ense. In most cases the commission itself 
N is composed of, public spirited citizens who serve without pay. The 


Fiu. 71). Corner In the exhibit of the Amorlenu Library Atituuinl lou. 

active 'yoi'k is in charge of a salaried expert, 44 secretary ” or 44 ugent.’i 
The commissions carry on campaigns for the establishment of new 
libraries and the improvement of methods of operation. I^New 
York State, institutes of rural library workers are regularly lwld in 
different parts of the ^tate. The commissions encourage better rend- 
ing and the purchase of better books, by menus of suggestive lists. In 
several States they attend to the distribution of a State fund ninone, 
small libraries which come up to a standa^cTof book buying an<T 
management. % * ' 

As a« further development there ha? grown up the system of 
“‘traveling libraries,” which is in operation in many States. Iowa, 
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Wisconsin, and New York have made special progress in this direc- 
tion. In New York there is no commission, but the work is carried 
on by the division of educational extension of the New York State 
Library in the traveling library system which sends <Mit from head- 
quarters collections of from 25 to '200 or 300 books to small commu- 



nities. There they nre placed in a store or in the schoolhouse, or 
perhaps in the village hall or clubroon). The headquarters office 
appoints some one in the community to be responsible for the books— 
very often the local teacher — and to see that they are properly loaned 
and returned, and that the records are properly kept. These rec- 
ords have been much simplified during the last few years through 

■ . * * Q ♦ ' 



Fig. 80. — Map illustrating the spread of the California county free library movement 
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the cooperation of the library welters. In addition the American 
Library Association and the league of Library. Commissions have 
published several pamphlets for the benefit of the untrained cus- 
todians of the traveling lil>?Kry stations. 

The books sent out to each station may be borrowed without 
charge, 'usually for periods of two weeks, a fine being charged when 
they are kept overtime. At the end of a stated period, perhaps 
every three months, the case of books is sent back to headquarters, 
or to. another station, and is replaced by a new selection of books. 
In this way people in each locality are able to enjoy a constantly 
changing variety of good recent books on every subject, as well as 
fiction. Local fenders may request special books from the head- 
quarters, through the station. In general, the Tegular shipments are 
made up from, a rotating series of lists, so that in time every book 
from the headquarters will reach every station. 

T t he county librarif system , — This is the latest and by far the most 
successful type of jural library work. It originated in Ohio, and 
one of the best known activities of Van AVert County, Ohio, is the 
, Brumbach Library. This librar} 7 , whose building was' given bv 
Mr. Brumbach several years ago, is supported by county taxation, 
and is the center for a library service ^vhich reaches all parts of the 
county. Fifteen country storekeepers are' its “branch librarians,” 
and 101 ruyal-sehool teachers are the custodians of its schoolroom 
stations. In 1913 there were 115,550 registered borrowers, besides 
2y£35 school borrowers. Over 90,()00*books were loaned in one year. 

In Oregon the county library system has also been most successful. 
In Multnomah County the Portland Public Library acts as the 
central headquarters, and carries on a system of traveling libraries 
to a chain of country stores and schoolhouses. Several of the other 
counties have organized the service. ^ 

It is in California, however, that the county system has been 
carried out on such a large, carefully planned and satisfactory scale 
as to excite the interest of the whole country. The entire State will 
soon be covered by the system, each county catching the enthusiasm 
from its neighbor. The county is the unit, and each county organizes 
on its own desire, taxes^tself, appoints its own librarian, buys the 
books it wishes, and carries on its work --without let or hindrance. 
California started with a State system of traveling libraries several 
years agp, but distances are great, and the difficulties of operating one 
service in a State which is 700 miles long proved the need of a plan 
which would bring the organization nearer to the patrons. Ifn the 
eoTmty system the county headquarters is within a day’s ride of 
the stations in nearly all cases. * 

TWchief point of excellence of the California system is that it 
opiates under a ^tate lay so full and complete as to cover every* 
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contingency that may arise, allows for a flexible cooperation and 
e\en consolidation between county and public libraries, as local needs 
may suggest, and, best of all, provides that when a county adopts the 
system it must automatically levy a tax upon itself, just as it does 
for PuUic schools, sufficient to carry on the service in an adequate 
mannefc This tax may be as much as 1 mill on each dollar of 
assessed Valuation of the county. 

' Out of .the 58 counties in the State, 26 had been organized up to 
January 1, 1915. Since then six additional counties have undertaken 
the service, some of these the most mountainous and sparsely settled 
in©ie State. The State library has a county library organizer and 
a school library organizer who are sent out to new counties to help 



Fio. 82. "Map illustrating the operation of the free llbruiy* movbment in Monterey 

County, Cal. 


in interesting the public and then to help the county supervisors in 
establishing the service. They give information and assistance 
wherever it may be needed. Within the county work itself, however, 
the State library has no control except to sec that proper reports are 
sent in from the counties. 


It is only a matter of a very few years until the whole State will 
be covered. In the 26 counties which had the service in 1914 the 
people t$xed themselves $280,302 for the county library service. The 
population served was 1,557,008, and the area covered 95,950 square 
miles. There were 1,073 county branches or stations. This service 
i* exclusive of the 132 independent public libraries in the cities and 
large towttus of the Staty. 


■ — - 
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EDUCATIONAL PROPAGANDA THROUGH PRIVATE AGENCIES. 

There is a marked tendency in recent years for private agencies 
to supplement the educational efforts of the National and State Gov- 
ernments. Typical of the definitely valuable work done in this way 
is the extension service of the International Harvester Co. The ac- 
companying photograph is taken from a corner of the International 
Harvester Co.’s great exhibit of farm machinery and farm helps in 
the Agricultural Building. It shows a few of tjie 'lecture charts, 
educational pamphlets, and photographs of the extension activities 
organized under the company's agricultural extension service. 

To get a fair idea of the far-reaching influence of the Interna- 
tional Harvester's work to improve agricultural production and dis- 
tribution it is necessary to n^ke a closer study of how' the extension 
service is organised and promoted. There is nothing mercenary 
about.it; the service wus organized not to advertise the harvester 
company— although, of course,' some incidental advertising cim not 
be u voided — but t<> give the agricultural population of the country 
what is considered bv the harvester Company itself the people’s due 
from a great organization whose prosperity depends on the pros- 
perity of one-half of the Nation that tills t lie land. ' * 

The agricultural extension service has been organized by Prof. 

G. 1\ Holden, formerly of the Iowa Agricultural College faculty, 
who has free reins to develop it according to his own ideas of present 
agricultural needs. The activities of the department may be classed 
as better agriculture campaigns promoted by the field staff and a 
forward movement in agricultural education through lecture charts, 


__ r o ith the 

help of a large corps of field w orkers under the immediate direction 
of Mr. Holden. ^Tliis extension force cooperates with National and 
State* Governments and State and local educational authorities for 
* the promotion of better agriculture and all that goes with it. These 
campaignsjjuve been remarkably effective, and have, in many States, 
done much to give a new impetus to agricultural life, both by making 
it more profitable ’and W helping people to realize that agriculture is 
a most honorable profession in an agricultural nation. / ■ ^ 

The lecture charts organized under Mr. Holden’s direction are 
the result of long experience upon this educato r’s part ioj lfccultural 
extension. They show some of the most valuable practical farm ex- 
periments and investigations carried on under varied conditions in 
,the last quarter century with soils, crops, live Stock, weeds, insects, 
home economics, and sanitation. . The experiments contained in the~^ 
charts are the work of thousands 6i investigators. Among the factsj 
Ek that they show are : 
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stwk" 1 8nU UlfalfU tOKetl,t ‘ r ‘^'-'""‘inccl ml ion known for live 

Ttfut live-sttH-k fiirmiuj; menus pri>s|>erity to the farmer. 1 

The lecture charts are sent oirt to county superintendents, count v 
agents, fanners’ organizations, rural and village teachers, and ail 
others interested in rural life and agricultural promotion. Anv 
teacher who is interested in obtaining the free use of the charts nia’v 
either write direct- to the International Harvester Co., Chicago or 
work to this end through his county superintendent. 

The* list of cli art so f special interest-to teachers include tlu* follow- 
ing: Corn is King; Alfalfa on Every Farm: A Fertile Soil Means a 
Prosperous People; Live Stock on Every Farm: Dairying- Greater 
Profit from the Oat Crop; Making More from the Farm Poultry; 
Heeds Mean Wuste; Home Economics and Sanitation; Trap the 
Great Forward Movement in Education; Diversified Farmimr 
for the South. • ' b 

In addition .to this Variety of charts, teachers and c*hers may have 
the use of a number of sets of lantern slides oir educational subjects, 
prepared by the extension service, by paying a nominal price to 
cover express charges and wear and tear. Many educational pub- 
lications are also issued of special interest to the rural schools. 
^Tliese, too, may lx- procured at a very nominal^ price. Literature of 
this kind especially suited for school use issued by tlie extension 
Service are: Growing a Garden; Cold Pack Canning; Poultry is 
Profitable; Making Money from Pigs; A I’i£ for Every Bov; Har- 
vesting Seed Corn; Testing Seed Corn; Weeds in Alfalfa; 'Lecture 
Notes and Alfalf-n ('hurts; Story of- Bread; Story of Twine; ('reeds 
of Great Business Men; Binder Twine Industry ^ Harvest Scenes of 
the World. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 

The fallacious idea is still largely- held that for the open country 
nature is the only health officer needed; that where there is plenty 
of -space and an abundance of pure air nature will more than coun- 
teract the results of man’s ignorance of hygienic laws and sanitary 
regulations. This assumption, unfortunately, has been proved in- 
corfect. In the past, before the establishment of sanitary science, 
the amount of sickness and death from disease was much larger in 
iffban than in rural communities. More recently, this condition has 
been reversed. Mddern sanitarians have gone so far as to prove that 
the cities would be less liable to contagious diseases than they are 

** r m m * 
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if it were not for their insanitary rural neighbors. Blind adherence 
to the old belief in nature as the only necessary sanitdry agency, the 
lack of sanitary inspection, and the antiquated methods of the 
schools in emphasizing human anatomy instead of personal, school, 
and community hygiene and sanitation, have been instrumental in 
keeping several million rural people in the continual thralldom of 
typhoid fever, malaria, pneumonia, hookworm, and many other 
preventable diseases. 

Under these conditions it is refreshing to report what the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Health is doipg to .eradicate disease in 
rural Pennsylvania, as was so graphically shown in the State board’s 
exhibit in the Palace'of Education. 

Massachusetts, New York, Florida, and several other States have 
compulsory medical inspection in rural communities, but in no one 
State probably has the work been so thoroughly done as in Pennsyl- 
vania. The exhibit in the Palace of Education was complete in the 
field of school hygiene, and particularly so in rural school hygiene. 
The practical application of the principles of hygiene to school life 
is evidenced in two directions: First, personal hygiene as directed 
by medical inspection to the physical and mental development of the 
pupil; second, environmental hygiene .\s directed to the buildings 
pffcl equipment under which school life is maintained. 

In Pennsylvania all health authority is centralized in the person 
of the commissioner of health and an advisory board with authority 
to promulgate necessary rules and regulations. The commissioner 
of health has supervisory control in health affairs of the entire popu- 
. hit ion of the State. As was shown in a county map of the State, 
the total number of persons working under the commissioner of 
health was 4,084. These include rural health officers,* school medical 
inspectors, local registrars of vital statistics, tuberculosis dispensary 
physicians and nurses, sanitary inspectors, distributors of biological 
products, county medicnl inspectors, and marriage returns clerks. 

A relief model of the State 304 by iV2 inches in size indicated the 
location of all the rural schools of the State. A legend near by 
read “ 400,000 children in rural schools are examined by the State 
department of health in Pennsylvania. At the same time a sanitary 
inspection is made of the buildings as to heating, lighting, ventilat- 
ing, sanitary conveniences, and water supply.” A series of interest- 
ing photographs dealt with school medical inspection service, show- 
ing the inspector and teacher taking temperature and pulse rate of 
pupil, testing wision in rural school, examining eyes for conjuncti- 
vitis, trachoma, etc. Other legends stated that 72.7 per cent of all 
school children have some form of physical defect which influences 
their mental and physical progress; that 24.2 per cent of all school ^ 
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children have defects of vision which retard their mental progress; 
that 3.2 of all school children have some degree of defective hearing; 
that 51.7 ha\e defects of the teetfi which interfere more or less 
with speech and proper mastication and digestion of food ; that 35 
per cent are affected with some occlusion of the upper air passage 
which favors mouth breathing and its consequent ills, such as fre- 
quent attacks of tonsi litis, nasal and pharyngeal catarrh, and lung 
affections. 

The exhibit contained mnny interesting photographs and models 
of old and new, rural schools, giving school interiors with practical 
equipment as well as well-planned school grounds with pay appa- 
ratus and everything else necessary for happy, wholesome play life 
at the school. 

One section of the exhibit was devoted to nourishment of school 
children. One legend stated that improper feeding and underfeed- , 
mg of school children is a prolific source of retardation and physical 
deficiency. Transparencies gave interesting views of penny school 
lunches, 3-cent school lunches, and free school lunches for under- 
nourished children. Other photographs, transparencies, and models 
dealt with the children’s play life, such as open-air sports, gymnas- 
tics and systematic recreation, school fetes, flower dances, May Day 
pageants, and folk dances. Similar photographs and transparencies - 
dealt with many phases of household arts. Open-air schools, too, 
were emphasized for their value in educational as well as physical 
development of children who would, under ordinary conditions, have 
been inefficient in both respects. 

In connection with the Pennsylvania State Department of Health 
exhibit, it is interesting to reproduce the latest figures compiled by 
the board's service of its 1015 inspection of Pennsylvania rural 
communities: ' ’ 


Total numlxT of rurnl pupil* examined 
Number of defectives (71.48 [>or cent) 
Percentage of defectives, native born 


Cases of defective vision 00 

Hearing 


Breathing 

Tonsils 


Teetjt 1_ _ 


Instances of Inadequate Are protection 

* 

School buildings Insanitary - 




The seriousness of this condition speaks for itself. Whnt is true 
. health and sanitary conditions in rural Pennsylvania isj no doubt, 
SC* I™* mosfc < * h f r States. The hopeful thing is that this State at 
least is honest with itself and has uncovered its own shortcomings? 
Would that other States^naight speedily follow Pennsylvania’s 
example I ' 
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